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DE SUIS SATIRIS. 


Dun ſatyræ dixi, wideor dixifſe ſat iræ 
Corripio; aut iſtæc non ſatis eft ſatyra. 


| | | Tra facit ſatyram, reliquum fat a FOR | 


Pinge tuo ſatyram ſanguine „tum ſatyra eſt. 


Eece novam ſatyram: ſatyrum fine cornibus! Euge 
| Monſtra novi monſtri hac, & ſatyri & ſatyre. 
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B for his learning and piety that the publication of 
any work which bears his name, and was undoubtedly 
of his compoſition, muſt be acceptable to the reader. 

Mr. Pope ſaw theſe Satires, but ſo late in life that he 
could only beſtow this commendation on them, which 
they truly deſerve, to ww he had ſeen them ſooner. 


7 Iſhop Hall's reputation is ſo thoroughly eſtabliſh'd 
y 


The ingenious Mr. Whalley, in his Enquiry into the © 
Learning of Shakeſpeare, has taken particular notice of 
them. Page 41, in the notes, he ſays, fe Ro SN 


« Biſhop Hall was born in 1574, and, publiſhing 
<<. theſe ſatires twenty-three years after, was, as he him- 
1 © ſelf aſſerts, in the prologue, the firſt ſatyriſt in the 
„ Engliſh language: Be LEES: 


Y 2 adventure, follow me who bn, 
And be the ſecond Engliſh Satyriſt. 


« And if we conſider the difficulty of introdu- 
* cing ſo nice a poem as ſatire into a nation, we 
« muſt allow it required the aſſiſtance of no com- 

« mon and ordinary genius. The Italians had their 
Arioſto, and the French their Regnier, who might 
have ſerved him as models for imitation ; but he co- 
pies after the antients, and chiefly Juvenal and Per- 
ſius; tho' he wants not many ſtrokes of elegance and 
e delicacy, which ſhew * perfectly acquainted with 
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the manner of Horace. Among the ſeveral dif- 


couragements which attended his attempt in that 
kind, he mentions one peculiar to the language and 
nature of the Engliſn verſiſication, which would ap- 


pear in the tranſſation of one of Perſius's ſatires : 9 


The difficulty and diſſonance whereof,” ſays he, all make 
good my aſſertion; beſides the plain experience thereof 
in the ſatires of Arioſto ; ſave which, and one baſe 
French Satire, I could never attain the wiew of 
any fer my direction. Yet we may pay him al- 
moſt the ſame compliment which was given of old to 
Homer and Archilochus: , For the improvements 
which have been made by ſucceeding poets, bear no 
manner of proportion to the diſtance of time between 
him and them. The verſes of Biſhop Hall are in 
general extremely muſical and flowing, and are 
greatly preferable to Dr. Donne's, as being of a 
much {ſmoother cadence ; neither ſhall we ſind him 
deficient, if compared with his ſucceflor, in point 
of thought and wit; and to exceed him with reſpect 
to his characters, which are more numerous, and 
wrought up with greater art and firength of coſour- 
ing. Many of his lines would do honour to the 
moſt ingenious of our modern poets ; and ſome of 


them have thought it worth their labour to imitate 


him, eſpecially Mr. Oldham. Biſhop Hall was not 
only our firſt fatiriſt, but was the firſt who brought 


 epiſtolary writing to the view of the public; which 


was common in that age to other parts of Europe, 
but not practiſed in England, till he publiſhed his 
own epiſtles. It may be proper to take notice, that 
the Virgidemiarum are not printed with his other 
writings ; and that all account of them 1s omitted by 


him, thro his extreme modeſty, in the ſpecialities of 


his life, prefixed to the 3d vol. of his works in folio, 

I cannot forbear mentioning a Latin book of his, 

equally valuable and forgotten, called Mundus alter 

& idem; where under a pretended defcriptic n * the 
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0 Terra Auſtralis, he gives us a very ingenious ſatir c N 
on the vices and follies of mankind.” —— 


ſubject to, in the curio 
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The author's Poſfſcript to his Satires will perhaps 


now be better plac d here by way of Preface. 


5 . is not for every one to reliſn a true and natural 


ſatire, being of itſelf, heſides the nature and inbred 


bitterneſs and tartneſs of particulars, both hard of con- 
ceit and harſh of ſtile, and therefore cannot but be un- 
pleaſing both to the unſkilful and over muſical ear 


the one being affected with only a ſhallow and eaſy 


matter, the other with a ſmooth and current diſpoſi- 


tion : ſo that I well foreſee in the timely publication 


of theſe my concealed ſatires, I am ſet upon the rack 


of many mercileſſe and peremtory cenſures; which, 
ſith the calmeſt and moſt plauſible writer is almoſt fatally 

key of theſe nicer times, how 
may I hope to be exempted upon the occaſion of ſa 
buly and ſtirring a ſubject? One thinks it miſ-beſeeming 


the author, becauſe a poem; another, unlawful in itſelf 


becauſe a ſatire; a third harmful to others for the 
ſharpneſs ; and a fourth, unſatire- like for the mildneſs: 


the learned, too ge being named with Juve- 
nal, Perſius, and the 


other antient ſatires: the unlearned, 
ſavourleſs, becauſe too obſcure, and obſcure becauſe not 
under their reach. What a monſter muſt he be that 
would pleaſe all! = 

_ Certainly look what weather it would be if every 


almanack ſhould be verified: much-what like poems 


if every fancy ſhould be ſuited. It is not for this kind 
to deſire or hope to pleaſe, which naturally ſhould only 
find pleaſure in diſpleaſing: notwithſtanding, if the 
fault finding with the vices of the time may honeſtly 
accord with the good will of the parties, I had as lieve 


_ eaſe my ſelf with a ſlender apology, as wilfully bear 
the brunt of cauſeleſs anger in my filence. For poetry 
itſelf, after the ſo effectual and abſolute endeavours of 
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| her honoured patrons, either ſhe needeth no new defence, 


or elſe might well ſcorn the offer of ſo impotent and 


and poor a client. Only for my own part, tho' were 


fhe a more unworthy miſtreſs, I think ſhe might be 


inoffenſively ſerved with the broken meſſes of our 


twelve o'clock hours, which homely fervice ſhe only 
claimed and found of me, for that ſhort while of my 
attendance: yet having thus ſoon taken my ſolemn 


| farewell of her, and ſhak'd hands with all her retinue, 
why ſhould it be an eye-ſore unto any, ſith it can be no 


loſs to my ſelf? | 5 
For my ſatires themſelves, I ſee two obvious cavils to 
be anſwered : one concerning the matter; than which. 


I confeſs none can be more open to danger, to 


envy ; fith faults loath nothing more than the light, 


and men love nothing more than their faults, and 


therefore, what thro' the nature of the faults, and 
fault of the perſons, it is impoſſible ſo violent an 


appeachment ſhould be quietly brooked. But why 
ſhould vices be unblamed for fear of blame? And if 
thou may'ft 5 upon a toad unvenomed, why may'ſt 
of vice without danger? Eſpecially ſo 


thou not ſpeal 
warily as I have endeavoured; who, in the unpartial 


mention of ſo many vices, may ſafely profeſs to be alto- 


gether guiltleſs in my ſelf to the intention of any guilty 


perſon who might be blemiſhed by the likelihood of 


my conceived application, thereupon chooſing rather to 
marre mine own verſe than another's name: which not- 
withſtanding, if the mjurious reader ſhall wreſt to his 
own ſpight, and diſparaging of others, it is a ſhort an- 
ſwer, Art thou guilty ? Complain not, thou art not 
wronged. Art thou guiltleſs ? Complain not, thou art not 
| touched. The other, concerning the manner, wherein 
perhaps too much ſtooping to the low reach of the 


vulgar, I ſhall be thought not to have any whit kindly | 


raught my ancient Roman predeceſiors, whom in the 


want of more late and familiar precedents, I am con- 


ſtrained thus far off toimitate: which thing I can be lo * 
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ling to grant, that I am further ready to warrant my 
action therein to any indifferent cenſure. Firſt therefore, 


I dare boldly avouch that the Engliſh is not altogether 
ſo natural to a ſatire as the Latin; which I do not im- 


Date to the nature of the language itſelf, being ſo far 
Len diſabling it any way, that methinks I durſt equal 
it to the proudeſt in every reſpect; but to that which is 
common to it with all the other common languages, 
Italian, French, German, &c. In their poeſies the fet- 
tering together the ſeries of the verſes, with the bonds 
of like cadence or deſinence of rhyme, which if it 


be unuſually abrupt, and not dependent in ſenſe u 


ſo near affinity of words, I know not what a loathſome 
kind of harſhneſs and diſcordance it breedeth to any 
judicial ear: which if any more confident adverſary 
ſhall gainſay, I with no better trial than the tranſlation 
of one of Perſius's ſatires into Engliſh ; the difficulty 
and diſſonance whereof ſhall make good my affertion : 
beſides, the plain experience thereof in the ſatires of 
Arioſto, (ſave which, and one baſe French ſatire, I 


could never attain the view of any for my direction, 


and that alſo might for need ſerve for an excuſe at leaſt) 
whoſe chain-verie, to which he fettereth himſelf, as it 
may well afford a pleaſing harmony to the ear, ſo can 
it yield nothing but a flaſhy and looſe. conceit to 


the judgment. Whereas the Roman numbers tying but 


one foot to another, offercth a greater freedom of vari- 
ety, with much more delight to the reader. Let my - 
ſecond ground be, the well-known dainties of the time, 
ſuch, that men rather chuſe careleſly to loſe the ſweet 
of the kernell, than to urge their teeth with breakin 

the ſhell wherein it was wrapped : and therefore ſith 
that which is unſeen is almoſt undone, and that is almoſt 
unſeen which is unconceived, either I would ſay nothin 

to be untalk'd of, or ſpeak with my mouth open that? 
may be underſtood. Thirdly, the end of this pains was 
a ſatire, but the end of my fatire a further good, 
which whether I attain or no I know not ; but let 


me be plain with the hope of profit, "eee than pur- 


ſely obſcure only for a bare name's ſake. . 
Notwithſtanding, in the expectation of this quarrel, I 


* think my firſt ſatire doth ſomewhat reſemble the ſour 


and crabbed face of Juvenal's, which I endeavouring 
in that, did determinately omit in the reſt, for theſe 


forenamed cauſes, that ſo I mi "5g have ſomewhat to 


ſtop the mouth of every accu The reſt to each 


man's cenſure ; which let be as favourable as ſo thank- 
leſs a work can deſerve or deſire. 


End of the Author” 5 Faller. 


It is needleſs to detain the reader longer, Gs than 
to mention that the three firſt books are called Toothle/5 
Satires, poetical, academical, moral. The three laſt, 
Biteing 8 atires. 
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| DEFIANCE to ENVY. 


N A 1 let the prouder pines af Ida feare 

The ſudden fires of heaven, and decline 

Their yielding tofs that dar'd the ſties whilere : 

And ſhake your flurdy trunks ye prouder pines, 

5 Whoſe felling grains are like begall'd alone, 
wu #h rhe deep furrows of the thunder-flone. 


Stand ye y Ong ye ſafer ſorubs below, 


Ir humble dales, whom head ns do not deſpight ; 
Nor angry clouds conſpire your overthrow, 
Envying at your too diſdainful height. 

Let high attempts dread envy and ill tongues, 


And cow” rdly forinke for feare of . oe Wrongs. 


So wont Lig oaks feare winding iy aweed : 
So fearing eagles fear the neighbour ſunne : 
do golden Mazor wont ſuſpicion breed, 
Of aeadly hemloch's poifened potion : | 
So adders Hroud themſelves in faireſt leaves : 
So fouler fate the fairer thing bereaves. 


Nor the low buſh feares climbing ivy tawine : 
Nor lowly buſtard dreads the diſtant rays : 
Nor earthen pot wont ſecret death to forine : 
Nor ſubtle ſnake doth lurk in pathed aways. 
Nor baſer deed dreads envy and ill tongues, 


Nor forinks fo ſoon . fear f cauſeleſſe wrongs. 
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' Needs me then hope, or doth me need miſ-dread: 


— — 


Hope for that honour, dread that wrongful ſpite : 
Spite of the party, honour of the deed, 
Which wont alone on lofty objects light. 
That ervy ſhould accoft my muſe and me, 
For this ſo rude and reckleſſe poeſy. 


Would fhe but ſhade her tender browes with bay, 

That now lye bare in careleſſe wilful rage, 

And trance herſelf in that feveet extacy, 

That rouzeth drooping thoughts of baſhful age. 
(Tho' now thoſe bays and that aſpired thought, 
In careleſſe rage ſhe ſets at —_ * nought. ) 


2 al abe loſe her plumy pincon, 
Manicled long with bonds of modeſt fare, 
Soone might ſhe have thoſe Reſtrels proud outgone, 


Whoſe flighty wings are dew'd with wetter aire, 


And hopen naw to ſhoulder from above 
| The eagle from the ſtairs of friendly Fove. 


Or liſi fhe rather in late triumph reare 
Eternal trophies to ſome conquerour, 
N boſe dead deſerts ſlept in his ſepulcher, 
Aud never ſaw, nor li ife, nor light before: 
To lead jad Pluto captive with my ſong, 
To grace the triumphs he obſcur d ſo nag. 


Or ſeoure the ruſted fwords of 40 knights, 
Bathed in pagan blood, or ſheath them new 
In miſiy moral types; or tell their jights, 
Who mighty giants, or <vho monſters flew © 


1 


And by ſome ſtrange inchanted ſpeare and ſhield, 
Vanguiſb d their foe, and won the doubtful field. 
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To trace the airy ſteps ſhe ſpiteing ſees, 


| Too ad. (if ill) to be expos'd to blame: 5 
Too good, if worſe, to ſhadow ſhameleſſe vice. 


To teach each hollow grove, and ſhrubby hill, 
Each murmuring brook, each ſolitary dale 
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Stories of ladies, and adveit' rous knights, 
To raiſe her ſilent and inglorious name 
Unto a reachleſſe pitch of praiſes hight, 
And ſomewhat ſay, as more unworthy dane, 
W orthy f * and hoary marble 2. 


Then might vain envy waſte ber dll aving, | 


And wainly faint in hopeleſſe following 

The clouded paths her native drofſe denies. 
But now ſuch lowly ſatires here I fing, 
Not worth our Muſe, not worth her envying. | 


Ill, if too good, not anſwering their name: 
So good and ill in fickle cenſure lies. 
Since in our ſatire lies beth good and ill, 
And they and it in varying readers will. 


& 


Witneſſe ye Muſes how I wilful ſung 
Theſe heady rhimes, wwithouten ſecond care; 
And wiſh'd them worſe, my guilty thoughts among; 
The ruder ſatire fhould go ragg'd and bare, 

And ſhew his rougher and his hairy hide, 

o mine be Jmorth, and deck'd in careleſſe pride. 


ould aue but breathe within a PT quill, 
Pan's ſeven-fold pipe, ſome plaintive paſtoral ; 


To found our lowe, and to our ſong accord, 
Wearying Echo with one changelęſſe word. 


| DEFIANCE TO ENVY. 
Or liſt us make two ſtriving ſhephorgs fing, 
With cofily æuagers for the viclory, | 
| Under Menalcas judge; while one doth bring 
fi A carven bowl well awrought of beechen tree, 
Praifing it by the ftory, or the frame, 
Or want of uſe, or feilful maker's name. 


Anather layeth a ace mar led lamb, | 
Ul Or ſpotted kid, or fome more forward flere, 
Aud from the paile doth praiſe their Here ile dam; 
4 So do they firive in doubt, in hope, in flare, 
Awaiting for their truſty umpire's doome, 
F. aulted as falſe by him that's overcome. 


| Whether 2 me lift my lovely chought to fing, 
Come dance ye nimble Dryads by my fide, | 
Te gentle wood-nymphs come; and with you bring 
The willing farwns that mought your muſick guide. 
Come nymphs and fans, that haunt theſe ſhady Rs 
While 1 report my fortunes or my loves. © 


Or awhether l. ift me ſing ſo ebene 
My ftriving ſelfe to conquer with my werſe, 
- Speake, ye attentive ſwains that heard me late, 
| Needs me give graſſe unto the conquerors. 
At Colin's feet I throw my yielding reed, 
But let the reſt vin my & their deed. 


But now ye Muſes ) * th your ſacred hefts 
Profaned are by each preſuming tongue 
bn ſcornful rage I vow this ſilent reſt, 
Wi That never field nor grove ſhall heare my ſong. 
= Only theſe refuſe rhimes J here miſ-ſpend 
To chide the aworld, that did my thoughts offend, 
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PROLOGUE 
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f 7 Firfl adventure, with fool-hardy might, 
Fo tread the ſteps of perilous deſpite. 
1 firſt adventure, follow me who Iift, 
And be the ſecond Engliſh ſatirift. 
Envy waits on my back, truth on my ide; 
Enæy will be my page, and Truth my guide. 
Envy the margent holds, and Truth the line: 
3 Truth dith approve, but Envy doth repine. 
For in this ſmoothing age wwho durſt indite 
Harth made his pen an hired paraſite, 
To claw the back of him that beaſtly lives, 

And franck baſe men in proud ſuperlatives. 

N bence damned vice is ſhrouded quite from ſhame 
Aud crown'd with wirtue's meed, immortal name l. 
Infamy diſpoſe fs'd of native due, 

Ordain'd of old on loſer life to fue : 
The aborlil's eye-bleared with thoſe ſhameleſs hes, 
Maſt'd in the pero of meal-mouth'd poefies. 
Go, daring Muſe, on with thy thankle efſe taſe, 
And do the ugly face of Vice unmaſ : 

And if thou canft not thine high fi ght remit, 
So as it mought a lowly ſatire fit, 

Let lowly ſatires riſe aloft to thee : 

T, ruth be thy ſpeed, and truth thy fatron le. 
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SATIRE I. 


OR ladie' s wanton Jove, nor W knight, 
Legend I out in rhimes all richly dight. 
Nor fright the reader with the pagan vaunt 
Of mightie Mahound, and great Termagaunt. 
Nor liſt I ſonnet of my miſtreſs face, | 
To paint ſome Bloweſſe with a borrowed grace; 
Nor can I bide to pen ſome hungrie ſcene 
For thick-ſkin ears, and undiſcerning eyne. 
Nor ever could my ſcornful Muſe abide 
With tragic ſhoes her ankles for to hide. 
Nor can I crouch, and writhe my fawning tayle 
= To ſome great Patron, for my beſt avayle. 
Bauch hunger-ſtarven trencher-poetrie, 
Or let it never live, or timely die: 
Nor under every bank and every tree, 
Speak rhymes unto my oaten minſtralſie: 

Nor carol out ſo pleaſing lively laies, | 
As mought the Graces move my mirth to praiſe. 
Trumpet, and reeds, and ſocks, and buſkins fine, 
I them * bequeath : whoſe ſtatues wandring twine 
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* E, of Surrey, What, Sidney, Dyer, Sc. 
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Of ivy mix'd with bays, circling around Ne 


Their living temples likewiſe laurel - bound. 


Rather had I, albe in careleſs rhymes, 
Check the miſ-order'd world, and lawleſs times. 


Nor need I crave the Muſe's midwifry, 


To bring to light ſo worthleſs 


Or if we liſt, what baſer Muſe can bide, 


To fit and ſing by Granta's naked fide ? | 
They haunt the tided Thames and ſalt Medway, 5 
E'er ſince the fame of their late * bridal day 1 


Nought have we here but willow-ſhaded ſhore, 


Jo tell our Grant his banks are left for lore. . 1 


SA FINE 
y Hilom the ſiſters nine were veſtal maides, 


And held their temple in the ſecret ſhades 
Of fair Parnaſſus, that two-headed hill, 


Y | Whoſe auncient fame the ſouthern world did fill; 


Some of the ſiſters in ſecurer ſhades 


And ever ſince, diſdaining. facred ſhame, 7 


And in the ſtead of their eternal fame, 


Was the cool ſtream that took his endleſs name, 


From out the fertile hoof of winged ſteed: 


There did they ſit and do their holy deed, 
That pleas'd both heav'n and earth—till that of late 


Whom ſhould I fault? or the moſt righteous fate, 
Or heav'n, or men, or feinds, or ought befide, 


That ever made that foul miſchance betide ? 
Defloured were 


Done ought that might their heav nly ſtock defame. 
Now 
* See Spenſer, 
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Book IJ. SATIRE S. 
Now is Parnaſſus turned to a ſtewes, 

And on bay - ſtocks the wanton myrtle grewes; 
Cythéron hill's become a brothrel- bed, 

And Pyrene ſweet turn'd to a poiſon'd head 
Of coal-black puddle, whoſe infectious ſtain 


1 Corrupteth all the lowly fruitful plain. 


Their modeſt ftole, to gariſh looſer weed, | 
Deck d with love-favours, their late whoredoms meed: 
And where they wont ſip of the ſimple flood, 

Now toſs they bowls of Bacchus” boiling blood. 

I marvell'd much, with doubtful jealouſie, 

Whence came ſuch litters of new poetrie : 
Methought I fear'd, leſt the horſe-hoofed well 

lis native banks did proudly over-ſwell 

In ſome late diſcontent, thence to enſue 

Such wondrous rabblements of rhymeſters new : 

But fince, I ſaw it painted on fame's * 

The Muſes to be awoxen wantonings., 

Each buſh, each bank, and each baſe apple-ſquire 
Can ſerve to ſate their beaſtly lewd deſire. 

Ve baſtard poets ſee your pedigree, 

From common trulls and loathſome brothelry ' 
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ITH ſome pot-fury, raviſh'd from their wit, 
They fit and muſe on ſome no-vulgar wri : 


As frozen dung-hills in a winter's morn, 
That void of vapours ſeemed all beforn, 
Soon as the ſun ſends out his piercing beams, 
1 Erhale out aa ſmoak and ſtinking teams. 
B 2 


err 
So doth the baſe, and the fore-barren brain, 1 
Soon as the raging wine begins to reign. 

One higher pitch'd doth ſet his ſoaring thought 
On crowned kings, that fortune hath low brought: 
Or ſome upreared, high-aſpiring ſwaine, 

As it might be the Turkiſh Tamberlaine : 

Then weeneth he his baſe drink-drowned ſpright, 

| Rapt to the threefold loft of heaven hight, 
When he conceives upon his faigned ftage 
The ſtalking ſteps of his great perſonage, 
Graced with huff-cap terms and thundring threats, 
That his poor hearers hair quite upright ſets. 


_ - Such ſoon as ſome brave-minded hungry youth 


Secs fitly frame to his wide-ſtrained mouth, 

Ele vaunts his voyce upon an hired ſtage, 

With high-ſet ſteps, and princely carriage; 4 
Now ſoouping in ſide robes of royalty, V 
That erſt did ſkrub in lowſy brokery, 2 
There if he can with terms Italianate 

Big-ſounding ſentences, and words of ſtate, 

Fair patch me up his pure 1ambic verſe, 

He raviſhes the gazing ſcaffolders: 

Then certes was the famous Corduban, * 

Never but half ſo high tragedian. 

Now, leſt ſuch frightful ſhews of Fortune's fall, 

And b'oody tyrant's rage, ſhould chance apall 

The dead-ſtruck audience, midſt the filent rout, 

Comes leaping in a ſelf-misformed lout, 

And laughs, and grins, and frames his mimick face, 
And juſtles ſtraight into the prince's place; 

Then doth the theatre echo all aloud, 


With e noiſe of that e crowd. - ; 
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A goodly hotch-potch ! when vile ruſſetings 
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Are match'd with monarchs, and with mighty kings. 


A goodly grace to ſober tragiek muſe, 


When each baſe clown his clumbſy fift doth bruiſe, 


And ſhew his teeth in double rotten row, 
For laughter at has ſelf-reſembled ſhow. 
Meanwhile our poets in high parliament 

Sit watching every word and geſturement, 
Like curious cenfors of ſome doughty pear, 
Whiſpering their verdict in their fellows ear. 

| Woe to the word whoſe margent in their ſcrole 
Is noted with a black condemning coal. 

But if each period might the ſynod pleaſe, 
Ho 
Now when they part and leave the naked ſtage, 
Gins the bare hearer, in a guilty rage, 
To curſe and ban, and blame his likerous eye, 
That thus hath laviſh'd his late half- penny. 


bring the ivy boughs, and bands of bays. 


Shame that the Muſes ſnould be bought and ſold, 


For every peaſant's braſs, on each ſcaffold. 


SATIRE IV. 


oo popular is tragic poeſie, 

Straining his tip-toes for a farthing fee, 
And doth beſide on rhymeleſs numbers tread, 
Uabid iambics flow from careleſs head. 
Some braver brain in high heroic rhymes 
Compileth worm-eat ſtories of old times: 
And he like ſome imperious Maroniſt, 
en the Muſes that they him aſſiſt. 
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Then ſtrives he to bombaſt his feeble lines 15 


With far-fetch'd phraſe; 
And maketh up his hard- betaken tale 


With ſtrange enchantments, fetch'd from darkſom — 


Of ſome * Meliſſa, that by magick doom 
To Tuſcans ſoil tranſporteth Merlin's tomb. 
Painters and poets hold your auncient right: 


Write what you will, and write not what you might: 


Their limits be their lift, their reaſon will. 
But if ſome painter in preſuming ſkill, 
Should paint the ſtars in center of the earth, 


Could ye forbear ſome ſmiles, and taunting mirth | - 


Put let no rebel ſatyr dare traduce 

Th' eternal legends of thy faerie muſe, 
Renowned Spencer: whom no earthly wight 

| Dares once to emulate, much leſs dares deſpight. 
Saluſt + of France, and Tuſcan Arioſt, 

Vield up the lawrel garland ye have loſt : 

And let all others willow wear with me, 

Or let their undeſerving temples bared be. 


SATIRE v. 


A Nother, whoſe more heavy hearted ſaint 


Delights in nought but notes of rueful plaint, 


Urgeth his melting muſe with ſolemn tears 

Ah) me of {ome dreary fates of luckleſs peers. 
Then brings he up ſome branded whining ghoſt, 
To tell how old misfortunes had hini toſs'd. 
Then mutt he ban the guiltleſs fates above, 

Or fortune frail, or unrewarded love. 
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And when he hath parbrak'd his grieved mind, 
He ſends him down where erſt he did him find, 
Without one penny to pay Charon's hire, 
That waiteth for the wand'ring ghoſts retire. 
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SATIRE VI. 
1 Nother ſcorns the home-fpun thread of 8 


Match'd with the lofty feet of elder times: 
Give me the numbred verſe that Virgil ſung, 
And Virgil's ſelf ſhall ſpeak the Engliſh tongue: 
Manhood and garboiles ſhall he chaunt with chaunged ſeet 
And head- ſtrong dactyls making muſick meet. 
The nimble dactyl ſtriving to out- go, 


The drawling ſpondees pacing it below. 
'The lingring ſpondees, labouring to delay, 


The breathleſs dactyls with a ſudden ſtay. 
Whoever ſaw a colt wanton and wild, 
Yok'd with a ſlow- foot ox on fallow field, 


Can right areed how handſomely beſets 


0 
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Dull ſpondees with the Engliſh dacty lets: 

If Jove ſpeak Engliſh in a thundring cloud, 
Thwick thwack, and riff raff, roars he out aloud, 
Fie on the forged mint that did create 

Ney coin of words never articulate. 


SATIRE. 
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SATIRE vil. 


REAT is the folly of a feeble brain, 
Ore-ruPd with love, and tyrannous diſdain ; 
For love, however in the baſeſt breaſt, 


It breeds high thoughts that feed the fancy beſt, 
vet is he blind, and leads poor fools awry. 


While they hang gazing on their miſtreſs' eye. 
The love-fick poet, whoſe importune prayer 


Repulſed is with reſolute deſpair, 
HFopeth to conquer his diſdainful dame, 
With publick plaints of his conceived flame. 


Then pours he forth in patched ſonettings, 


His love, his luſt, and loathſome flatterings : 
As tho' the ſtaring world hang'd on his ſleeve, 


When once he ſmiles, to * and when he aghs, to 
grieve. 

Careth the world, thou love, thou hve, or * ? 

Careth the world how fair thy fair-one be? 


Fond wit-wal that wouldſt load thy witleſs head 
With timely horns, before thy bridal bed. 
Then can he term his dirty ill-fac'd bride 
Lady and queen, and virgin deify'd : 


Be ſhe all ſooty- black, or berry brown, 


She's white as morrows milk, or flakes new blown. : 
And tho' ſhe be ſome dunghill drudge at home, > 
Yet can he her reſign ſome refuſe room 


Amidſt the well known ſtars : or if not there, 
Sure will he ſaint her in his Kalendere. 
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SATIRE vl. 


Ence ye profane: mell not with holy things 
That Sion's Muſe from Paleſtina Mw 


Parnaſſus is transform'd to Sion hill, 


And iv'ry-p: ms her ſteep aſcents done fill. 

Now good * St. Peter weeps pure Helicon, 

And both the Maries make a muſic moan : 

Yea, and the prophet of the heav'nly lyre, 
Great Solomon, ſings in the Engliſh quire; 
And is become a new-found ſonnetiſt, 

Singing: his love, the holy ſpouſe of Chriſt : 

Like as ſhe were ſome light-ſkirts of the reſt, 

In mightieſt inkhorniſms he can thither wrelt, | 


Ve Sion Muſes ſhall by my dear will, 


For this your zeal and far-admired Kill, 
Be ſtraight tranſported from Jeruſalem, 
Unto the holy houſe of Bethlehem. 


SATIRE IX. 


-Nvy ye Muſes at your thriving mate, 
Cupid hath crowned a new laureat: 

I ſaw his ſtatue gayly 'tir'd in green, 

As if he had ſome ſecond Phœbus been. 
His ſtatue trimm'd with the venerean tree, 
And ſhrined fair within your ſanctuary. 


What, he, that erſt to gain the rhyming goal, 
The worn recital- 58 of capitol, 


Ruymed 


Rhymed in rules of ftewiſh ribaldry, 

Teaching experimental bawdery ! 

Whiles th' itching vulgar tickled with the ſong, 
Hanged on their unready poet's tongue. 
Take this ye patient Muſes ; and foul ſhame 
Shall wait upon your once profaned name. 
Take this ye Muſes, this ſo high deſpite, 
And let all hateful luckleſs birds of night : 
| Let ſcreeching owls neſt in your razed roofs, 
And let your floor with horned ſatyres hoofs 
| Be dinted, and defiled every morn : 

And let your walls be an eternal ſcorn. 
What if ſome Shoreditch fury ſhould incite 
| Some luſt-ſtung lecher : muſt he needs indite 
| The beaſtly rites of hired venery, 

The whole world's univerſal bawd to be? 1 — — 

Did never yet no damned libertine, | 5 

Nor elder heathen, nor new * Florentine, 5 

Tho' they were famous for lewd liberty, 3 
Venture upon ſo ſhameful villiny; 2 
Our epigrammatarians old and late, 

Were wont be blam'd for too licentiate. 
Chaſte men, they did but glance at Leſbia's deed, 
And handſomely leave off with cleanly ſpeed. 

But arts of whoring, tories of the ſtews, 

Ye Muſes will ye bear, and may refuſe ? 

Nay let the Devil and St. Valentine 
Be goſſips to thoſe ribald rhymes of thine, J 
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PROLOGUE. 


O N been the manes of that Cynic PEER 


Chath'd with ſome flubborn clay and led to light * {| 


Or do the relic aſhes of his grave Ba 
| Rewive and riſe from their forſaken cave ? 
That fo with gall-awet words and ſpeeches rude 
 Controuls the manners of the multitude, 


Envy belike incites his pining heart, 


And bids it fate itſelf with others ſmart. 

| Nay, no dejjight : but angry Nemeſis, 
Whoſe ſcourge doth follow all that done amt: 
That ſcourge I bear, albe in ruder fit, 
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$SATHEE I. 


\OR ſhame ! write better Cates or write none; 
Or better write, or Labeo write alone: 
Nay, call the Cynic but a wittie foole, 

5 Thence to abjure his handſome drinking bowl; 

+ 8 Becauſe the thirſtie ſwaine with hollow hand, 
Conveied the ſtreame to weet his drie weaſand. 
Write they that can, tho they that cannot doe 
But who knowes that, but they that do not know. 

3 Lo! what it is that makes white rags ſo deare, 

That men muſt give a teſton for a queare. 

Lo! what it is that makes gooſe wings ſo ſcant, 

That the diſtreſſed ſempſter did them want: 

So laviſh ope-tyde cauſeth faſting lents, 

And ſtarveling famine comes of large expence. _ 

Might not (ſo they were pleas'd that beene above) 

Long paper-abſtinence our death remove ? 

Then manie a Lollerd would in forfaitment, 

Beare paper-faggots o'er the pavement. 

But now men wager who ſhall blot the moſt, 

And each man writes. There's ſo much labour hft, 

3 That's good, that's great: nay much is ſeldome well, 

Of awhat is bad, a little's a greate deale. 

Better is more: but beſt is nought at all. 

Laſſe is the next, and leſſer criminall. wo 

5 8 Little 
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Little and good, is greateſt good ſave one, 

Then Labeo, or aurite little, or write none. 

Tuſh, but ſmall paines can be but little art, 

Or lode full drie-fats fro the forren mart, 
With folio volumes, two to an oxe hide, 

Or elſe ye pamphleteer go ſtand aſide; 

Reade in each ſchoole, in eyerie margent quoted, 

In everie catalogue for an authour noted. 

There's happineſſe well given and well got, 

Leſſe gifts, and leſſer gaines, I weigh them not. 

So may the giant roam and write on high, 

Be he a dwarfe that writes not their as I. 

But well fare Strabo, which as ſtories tell, 

Contriv'd all Troy within one walnut ſhell. 

His curious ghoſt now lately hither came ; 

Arriving neere the mouth of luckie Tame, 

I ſaw a piſmire ſtruggling with the load, 

Dragging all Troy home towards her abode, 

Now dare we hither, if we durſt appeare, 

The ſubtile lithy-man that liv'd while ere: 

Such one was once, or once I was miſtaught, 

A ſmith at Vulcan's owne forge up brought, 

That made an iron chariot ſo light, | 

The coach-horſe was a flea in trappings dight. | 

The tameleſſe ſteed could well his waggon wield, 

Through downes and dales of the uneven field. 
Strive they, laugh we: meane while the black ſtorie 

Pailes new Strabo, and new Strabo's Troy. 

Little for great; and great for good; all one: 

For ſhame! or better write, or Labeo write none. 

But who conjur'd this bawdie Poggie's ghoſt, 

From out the ſtewes of his lewde home-bred coaſt : 
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Or | 


Or wicked Rablais' dronken revellings, 
To grace the miſ-rule of our tavernings ? 
Or who put bayes into blind Cupid's fiſt, 


That he ſhould crowne what laureats him lift ? 


Whoſe words are thoſe, to remedie the deed, 
That cauſe men ſtop their noſes when they read? 


For ſhame! write cleanly Labeo, or write none, 


WATT. 


\O what end did our laviſh aunceſtours 
Erect of old theſe ſtately piles of ours; 
For thread-bare clerks, and for the ragged mule, 


Whom better fit ſome cotes of ſad ſecluſe 5 


Bluſh niggard Ago, and be aſham'd to ſee, 
Theſe monuments of wiſer anceſtrie. 


And ye faire heapes the Muſes facred ſhrines, 


1 (In ſpight of time and envious repines) 


Stand ſtill and flouriſh till the world's laſt day, 
Upbraiding it with former love's decay. 


Here may you Muſes, our deare ſoveraignes, 
2 Scorne each baſe lordling ever you diſdaines; 


And every peaſant churle, whoſe ſmokie roofe 
Denied harbour for your deare behoofe. 
Scorne ye the world before it do complaine, 
And ſcorne the world that ſcorneth you againe. 
And ſcorne contempt itſelfe that doth incite 
Each ſingle-ſold ſquire to ſet you at ſo light. 
What needes me care for anie bookiſh (kill, 
To _ white papers with my reſtleſſe quill : 
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Both good things ill, and ill things well; all one? 


Or 


* 4 
Or pore on painted leaves, or beat my braine 
With far-fetch thought; or to conſume in vaine 
In latter even, or midſt of winter nights, 
Ill ſmelling oyles, or ſome ſtill watching lights. 


Let them that meane by bookiſh buſineſſe 


To earne their bread, or hopen to profeſſe 
Their hard got ſkill, let them alone for me, 


Buſie their braines with deeper brokerie. 


Great gaines ſhall bide you ſure, when ye have ſpent _ 


A thorſand lamps, and thouſand reames have rent 
Of neecleſs papers; and a thouſand nights 
Have burned out with coſtly candle lights. 


Ye paliſh ghoſts of Athens, when at laſt 


Your patrimonie ſpent in witleſſe waſt, 
Your friends all wearie, and your ſpirits ſpent, 


| Ye may your fortunes ſeeke, and be forwent 
Of your kind couſins, and your churliſh fires, 


Left there alone, midſt the faſt-folding briers. 
Have not I lands of faire inheritance, 


Deriv'd by right of long continuance, 


To firt-borne males, ſo lift the law to grace, 


Nature s firſt fruits in an eternal race? 


Let ſecond brothers, and poore neſtlings, 
Whom more injurious nature later brings 
Into the naked world; let them aſſaine | 
To get hard pennyworths with ſo bootleſſe paine, 
'Fuſh! what care I to be Arcefilas, | 


Dr ſome fad Solon, whoſe decd-furrowed face, 


And ſullen head, and yellow-clouded fight, 
Still on the ſtedfaſt earth are muſing pight ; 


Mutt' ring what cenſures their diſtracted minde, 


Of brain-ſick paradoxes deeply hath definde : 
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Or of Parmenides, or of darke Heraclite, 
Whether all be one, or ought be infinite? 
Long would it be ere thou haſt purchaſe bought, 
Or welthier wexen by ſuch idle thought, 
Fond fool! fix feet ſhall ſerve for all thy ſtore ; 
And he that cares for moſt ſhall find no more. 

We ſcorne that wealth ſhould be the finall end, 
Whereto the heavenly Muſe her courſe doth bend ; 
And rather had be pale with learned cares, 

Than paunched with thy choyce of changed fares. 
Or doth thy glorie ſtand in outward glee? 
As lave-ear'd aſſe with gold may trapped be. 

Or if in pleaſure? live we as we may, 


Let ſwiniſh Grill delight in dunghill clay. 


rn 


H O doubts? the laws fell down from heaven' 8 
e,, | 
Like to ſome gliding ſtarre in winters take f 
Themis, the ſcribe of God, did long agone 
Engrave them deepe in during marble ſtone, 
And caſt them downe on this unruly clay, 
That men might know to rule and to obey. 
But now their characters depraved bin, 
By them that would make gain of others ſin. 
And now hath wrong ſo maiſtered the right, 
That they live beſt that on wrongs offall light. 
So loathly flye that lives on galled wound, 
; And — * feſters inwardly unſound, Fo 4 
; — Feeds 
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Feeds fatter with that poys nous carrion, 
Than they that haunt the healthy limbs alone. 
Wo to the weale where many lawyers be, 

For there is ſure much ſtore of maladie. 

"Twas truely. ſaid, and truely was foreſeene 

The fat kine are devoured of the leane. | 

Genus and Species long ſince barefoote went, 

Upon their ten-toes in wilde wanderment : 

| Whiles father Bartoll on his footcloth rode, 

Upon high pavement gayly fſilver-ſtrow'd, - 


Each home-bred ſcience percheth in the chaire, 


While ſacred artes grovell on the groundſell bare. 
Since pedling Barbariſmes gan be in requeſt, 
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Nor claſſicke tongues, nor learning found no reſt. 


The crowching client, with low-bended knee, 


And manie worſhips, and faire flatterie, 

Tells on his tale as ſmoothly as him liſt, 

Eut ſtill the lawyer's eye ſquints on his fiſt ; 

If that ſeem lined with a larger fee, 

Poubt not the ſuite, the law is plaine for thee. 
Tho' muſt he buy his vainer hope with price, 
Diſclout his crownes, and thanke him for advice. 
So have I ſeene in a tempeſtuous ſtowre, —_ 
Some bryer-buſh ſhewing ſhelter from the ſhowre 
Unto the hopefull ſheepe, that faine would hide 
His fleecie coate from that ſame angry tide : 
The ruthleſſe breere, regardleſſe of his plight, 
Laics holde upon the fleece he ſhould acquite, 
And takes advantage of the carelefle prey, 

That thought ſhe in ſecurer ſhelter lay. 

The day is faire, the ſneepe would far to feede, 
The tyrant brier holdes faſt his ſhekers meed, 


And 
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And claimes it for the fre of his defence: 1 
So robs the ſheepe, 1 in favour” s faire pretence. 


SATIRE Iv. 


\ \ 7 Orthie were Galen to be weighed ; in TY 
Whoſe help doth ſweeteſt life and health uphold $*; 

Yet by ſaint Eſculape he ſollemne ſwore, | 

That for diſeaſes they were never more, 

Fees never leſſe, never ſo little gaine, 

Men give a groate, and aſke the reſt againe. 

Groats-wworth of health can anie leech allot ? 

Yet ſhould he have no more that gives a groate. 

Should I on each ſicke pillow leane my breſt, 

And grope the pulſe of everie mangie wreſt ; 

And ſpie out marvels in each urinall; 

And rumble up the filths that from them fall; 

And give a doſſe for everie diſeaſe, | 

In preſcripts long and tedious recipes, 

All for ſo leane reward of art and me? 

Neo horſe-leach but will looke for larger fee. 

Meane while if chaunce ſome deſp'rate patient die, 

Com'n to the period of his deſtinie: 

(As who can croſſe the fatall reſolution, 

In the decreed day of diſſolution:) 

Whether ill tendment, or recureleſſe paine, 

Procure his death ; the neighbours all complaine, 

Th' unſkilfull leech murdered his patient, 

By poyſon of ſome foule ingredient. | 

Hereon the vulgar may as ſoone be brought 

To Socrates his poyſoned hemlock drought, 


Ay 


As to the wholſonde 2 whole cecat - 
Might his diſeaſe's lingring force defeat. 

If nor a dramme of triacle ſoveraigne, 

Or aqua vitz, or ſugar candian, 

Nor kitchin-cordials can it remedie, 
Certes his time is come, needs mought he die. 
Were I a leech, as who knowes what may be, 


The liberal man ſhould live, and carle ſhould die. 


The ſickly ladie, and the gowtie peere 
Still would I haunt, that love their life ſo deare. 
Where life is deare, who cares for coyned droſſe ? 
That ſpent is counted gaine, and ſpared, loſſe: 
Or would conjure the chymick mereurie, 

Riſe from his horſedung bed, and upwards flie ; 
And with glaſſe ſtills, and ſticks of juniper, 
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Raiſe the black ſpright that burnes not with the fire: 


And bring quinteſſence of elixir pale, 
Out of ſublimed ſpirits minerall. 

Each powdred graine ranſometh captive kings, 
Purchaſeth realmes, and life prolonged brings. 


SATIRE V. 


Gas thou ever Siquis patch'd on Paul's church 


| doore, | 

To ſeeke ſome vacant vicarage before ? 

Who wants a churchman that can ſervice ſay, 
Read faſt and faire his monthly homiley ? 

And wed and bury, and make chriſten-ſoules ? 
Come to the left-ſide alley of Saint Poules. 


On wy oO Sc MHySOL 


Thou 
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Thou ſervile foole, why could'ſt thou not repaire 
To buy a benefice at ſteeple- faire? 5 
There moughteſt thou, for but a ſlender price, 
Advowſon thee with ſome fat benefice: _ 

Or if thee liſt not waite for dead mens ſhoon, 

Nor pray each morn th' incumbent's daies were done: 
A thouſand patrons thither ready bring, 

Their new-falne churches to the chaffering; 

Stake three yeares ſtipend ; no man aſketh more: 

Go take poſſeſſion of the church-porch doore,. 

And ring thy bells; lucke ſtroken in thy fiſt : 

The parſonage is thine, or ere thou wiſt. 

Saint Fooles of Gotam mought thy pariſh be 

For this * baſe and ſervile ſy monie. 


SATIRE vi. 


Gentle ſquire would gladly entertaine 

Into his houſe ſome trencher-chaplaine; 
Some willing man that might inſtru his ſons, 
And that would ſtand to good conditions. 
Firſt, that he lie upon the truckle-bed, 
Whiles his young maiſter lieth o'er his head. 
Second, that he do, on no default, 
Ever preſume to fit above the ſalt. 
Third, that he never change his trencher twiſe. 
Fourth, that he uſe all common courteſies ; 
Sit bare at meales, and one halfe riſe and wait. 
Laſt, that he never his yong maiſter beat, 


Vas 


But he muſt aſke TH Woche to define, 


. 


How manie jerkes ſhe would his breech ſhould line. 


All theſe obſerv'd, he could contented bee, 
To give five markes and winter liverie, 


SATIRE vn. 


N th' heaven's aniverſal alphabet 

All earthly thinges ſo ſurely are foreſet, 
That who can read thoſe figures, may foreſhew 
Whatever thing ſhall afterwards enſue: 


Faine would I know (might it our artiſt pleaſe) 


Why can his tell-troth Ephemerides 

Teach him the weather's ſtate ſo long beforne, 

And not foretell him, nor his fatall horne, 

Nor his death's-day, nor no ſuch ſad event; 
Which he mought wiſely labour to prevent? 


Thou damned mock-art, and thou brainſick tale 


Of old aftrologie : where did'ſt thou vaile | 


Thy curſed head thus long, that fo it miſt 


The black bronds of ſome ſharper ſatyriſt? 
Some doting goſſip mongſt the Chaldee wives, 
Did to the credulous world thee firſt derive ; 
And ſuperſtition nurs'd thee ever ſence, 
And publiſht in profounder art's pretence : 


That now; who pares his nailes, or libs his ſwine, 


But he muſt firſt take counſel of the ſigne. 


So that the vulgars count for faire or foule, 
For living or for dead, for ſick or whole. 


His 
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His feare or hope, ſor plentie or for lacke, 

Hangs all upon his new-year's Almanacxk. 

If chance once in the ſpring his head ſhould ake, 

It was foretold : thus ſayes mine Almanack. 

In th' heaven's high-ſtreet are but dozen roomes, 

In which dwells all the world, paſt and to come. | 

| Twelve goodly innes ey are, with twelve fayre 
ſignes, 

Ever well tended by « our 4 eee 

Everie man's head innes at the horned Ramme, 

The whiles the necke the Black- bull's gueſt became, 

Th' arms, by good hap, meet at the wraſtling twins, 

Th' heart in the way at the Blue- lion innes. 

The leggs their lodging in Aquarius got; 

That is the Bride-ſtreete of the heaven I wot. 

The feet took up the Fiſh with teeth of gold; 

But who with Scorpio lodg'd may not be told. 

What office then doth the ſtar-gazer beare ? 

Or let him be the heaven's oſtelere, 

Or tapſters ſome, or ſome be chamberlaines, 

To waite upon the gueſts they entertaine. 

Hence can they reade, by virtue of their trade, 

When any thing is miſt, where it was laide. 

Hence they divine, and hence they can deviſe, 

If their aim faile, the ſtars to moralize. 

Demon, my friend, once liver-ſicke of love, 

Thus learn'd I by the ſignes his griefe remove : 

In the blinde Archer firſt I ſaw the ſigne, 

When thou receiv'dſt that wilful wound of thine ; 

And now in Virgo is that cruel mayde, 

Which hath not ey with love thy love repaide. 


% 


But 


| 
| 
| 


To 
But marke when once it comes to Gemini, 
Straightway fiſh-whole ſhall thy ſicke-liver be. 
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But now (as th' angrie heavens ſeeme to threat 
Manie hard fortunes, and diſaſtres great) 
If chance it come to wanton Capricorne, 

And ſo into the Ram's diſgraceful horne, 

Then learne thou of the ugly Scorpion, 

To hate her for her fowle abuſion: 


Thy refuge then the balance be of right, 


Which ſhall thee from thy broken bond acquite : 
So with the Crab, go back whence thou began, 
From thy firſt match, and live a fingle man. 


END of the Second B O O K. 
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do E fo. my fatyres over hoſely flowe, | 


Nor hide their gall enough from open Jhowe : 
Not, riddle like, obſcuring their intent; 


But, packe-ftaffe plaine, uttring what ng they ment: 
Contrarie to the Roman ancients, 
 Wheſe words were ſhort, and darkſome aua. their fenſe. 


Who reades one line of their harſh poeſies, 
Thrice muſt he take his winde, and breath him thrice : 
My Mufe would follow them that have foregone, . 


But cannot awith an Engliſh pineon ; 
For Iooke how farre the ancient comedie 

Paſt former ſatyres in her libertie : 

So farre muſt mine yield unto them of olde; 


Ti better be too bad, than be too bolde. 
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SATIRE J. 


1 M E was, and that was term' d 4 time of 

gold, wy 
When world and time were young, that now are old, 
(When quiet Saturne {way'd the mace of lead, 
And pride was yet unborne, and yet unbred.) 
Time was, that whiles the autumne fall did laſt, 
Our hungrie ſires gap d for the falling maſt 

of the Dodonian oakes. 
Could no unhuſced akorne leave the tree, | 
But there was challenge made whoſe it might be. 
And if ſome nice and liquorous appetite 
Defir'd more daintie diſh of rare delite, 

They ſcal'd the ſtored crab with claſped knee, 
Till they had ſated their delicious eye: 
Or ſearch'd the hopefull thicks of hedgy-rowes, 
For brierie berries, or hawes, or ſourer ſloes: 
Or when they meant to fare the fin'ſt of all, 
They lick'd oake-leaves beſprint with hony fall. 
As for the thriſe three-angled beech nut- ſnell, 
Or cheſnut's armed huſke, and hid kernell, 
No ſquire durſt touch, the law would not afford, 
Kept for the court, and for the king's owne board. 
Their royall plate was clay, or wood, or ſtone ; 
The vulgar, ſave his hand, elſe he had none. 
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Their onely cellar was the 8 eee brooke: 


None did for better « care, for better looke. 


Was then no plaining of the brewer's ſcape, 
Nor greedie vintner mixt the ſtrained grape. 
The kirg's pavilion was the graſſy green, 
Under ſafe ſhelter of the ſhadie tren. 
Under each banke men layd their limbs along, 
Not wiſhing amie eaſe, not fearing wrong: 
Clad with their owne, as they were made of old, 
Not fearing ſhame, not feeling anie cold. 
But when by Ceres huſwifrie and paine, 

Men learn'd to burie the reviving graine, 
And father Janus taught the new-found vine, 
_ Riſe on the elme, with many a friendly twine : 
And baſe defire bade men to delven lw, 
For needlefſe mettals, then gan miſchief grow. 
Then farewell fayreſt age, the world's beſt dayes ; 
"Thriving i in ill as it in age decaies. 

Then crept in pride, and peeviſh covetiſe, 

And men grew greedie, diſcordous and nice. 
Mow man, that erſt haile-fellow was with beaſt, 
| Woxe on to weene himſelfe a God at leaſt. 
No aerie fowl can take ſo high a flight, 

Tho' ſhe her daring wings in clouds have dight; 
Nor fiſh can dive ſo deep in yielding ſea, 

Tho' Thetis ſelfe ſhould ſweare her ſafetie; 
Nor fearfull beaſt can dig his cave ſo lowe, 

As could he further than earth's center go ; 

As that the ayre, the earth, or ocean, 


Should ſhield them from the gorge of greedie man. 


Hath utmoſt Inde ought better than his owne ? 
Ihen utmoſt Inde is neare, and rife to gone. 
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O nature! was the world ordain'd for nought 


But fill man's maw, and feede man's idle thought? 


Thy grandſires words ſavour'd of thriftie leekes, 
Or manly garlicke; but thy furnace reekes 

Hot ſteams of wine; and can a-loofe deſcrie 

The drunken draughts of ſweete autumnitie. 

They naked went; or clad in ruder hide, 

Or home-ſpun ruſſet, void of forraine pride: 

But thou canſt maſke in gariſh gauderie, 

To ſuite a foole's far-fetched liverie. 

A French head joyn'd to necke Italian : 

Thy thighs from Germanie, and breſt from Spain: 

An Engliſhman in none, a foole in all: 

Many in one, and one in ſeverall. 

'Then men were men ; but now the greater part 

Beaſts are in life, and women are in heart. 

Good Saturne ſelfe, that homely emperour ? 

In proudeſt pompe was not ſo clad of yore, 
As is the under-groome of the oftlerie, 

Huſbanding it in work-day yeomanrie. 

Lo! the long date of thoſe expired dayes, 

Which the inſpired Merlin's word fore-ſayes ; 

When dunghill peaſants ſhall be dight as kings, 


Then one confuſion another brings: 


Then farewell faireſt age, the world's beſt toy es, 
Thriving in W, as it in age decayes. 
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\Reat Oſmond knowes not how he ſhall be known 
When once great Oſmond ſhall be dead and gone: : 
Unleſſe he reare up ſome rich monument, 
Ten furlongs nearer to the firmament. 
Some ſtately tombe he builds, Egyptian wiſe, ] 
| Rex Regum written on the pyramis. ] 
Whereas great Arthur lies in ruder oak, : 

] 


That never felt none but the feller's ſtroke. 

Small honour can be got with gaudie grave; 

Nor it thy rotten name from death can ſave. 

| The fairer tombe, the fouler is thy name; 

| The greater pompe procuring greater ſhame. ( 
| Thy monument make thou thy living deeds ; ; 
| No other tomb than that true virtue needs. ] 
| What! had he nought whereby he might be knowne 4 
But coſtly pilements of ſome curious ſtone? : 
The matter frature's, and the workman's frame; ( 
His purſe's coſt: where then is Oſmond's name? ] 
Deſerv'dit thou ill? well were thy name and thee, I 
| Wert thou inditched in great ſecrecie; _ . 
| | 
( 


Where as no paſſenger might curſe thy duſt, 
| Nor dogs ſepulchrall fate their gnawing luſt. 
T .uhine ill deſerts cannot be grav'd with thee, 
| So long as on thy grave they ingraved be. 
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SATIRE m. 


HE courteous citizen bade me to his falt, 
8 With hollow words, and overly requeſt : 
% Come, will ye dine with me this holyday ?” 
I yeelded, tho' he hop'd I would ſay nay: 
For had I mayden'd it, as many uſe ; | 

| Loath for to grant, but loather to refuſe. _ 

« Alacke fir, I were loath; another day, e 
« I ſhould but trouble you; - pardon me, if you er 
No pardon ſhould I need ; for, to depart 

He gives me leave, and thanks too, in his heart. 
Two words for monie, Darbiſhirian wiſe ; 
(That's one too manie) is a naughtie guiſe, 
Who looks for double biddings to a feaſt, 

May dine at home for an importune gueſt. 

I went, then ſaw, and found the greate expence 
The fare and faſhions of our citizens. 
Oh, Cleopatrical what wanteth there 


For curious coſt, and wondrous cheies of chere 43 


Beefe, that erſt Hercules held for fineſt fare; 
Porke for the fat Bœotian, or the hare 
For Martial; fiſh for the Venetian; 
Gooſe-liver for the likorous Romane, | 
Th' Athenian's goate; quaile, Iolan's cheere ; 
The hen for Eſculape, and the Parthian deere; 
Grapes for Arceſilas, figs for Plato's mouth, 
And cheſnuts faire for Amarillis' tooth. 
Hadſt thou ſuch cheere ? wert chou ever there before? 
| Never,—I thought ſo: nor come there no more. 


Come 


— n. ̃ — 


SATIRE S. 
Come there no more ; for ſo meant all that coſt: 


Newer hence take me for thy ſecond hoſt. 
For whom he meanes to make an often gueſt, 


6 and welcome make the reſt, | 


SATIRE IV. 


Ere yeſterday Polemon's natals kept, 

That ſo his threſhold is all freſhly ſteept 
With new-ſhed blood ? Could he not ſacrifice 
Some ſorry morkin that unbidden dies ; 


Or meager heifer, or ſome rotten ewe; 

But he muſt needs his poſts with blood exbrew, 
And on his way-doore fixe the horned head. 

With flowers and with ribbands garniſhed? 


Now ſhall the paſſenger deeme the man devout. 


What boots it be ſo, but the world muſt know't ? 


O the fond boaſting of vain-glorious man ! 


Does he the beſt, that may the beſt be ſeene ? 


Who ever gives a paire of velvet ſhooes 


To th' Holy Rood, or liberally allowes 
But a new rope to ring the curfew bell, 


But he deſires that his great deed may dwell, 
Or graven in the chancel-window-glaſſe, 


Or in the laſting tombe of plated braſſe? 


For he that doth ſo few deſerving deeds, 
Twere ſure his beſt ſue for ſuch larger meeds. 


Who would inglorious live, inglorious die, 


And might eternize his name's memorie ? 


And he that cannot brag of greater ſtore, 


Muſt make his ſomewhat much, and little more. 
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Nor can good Myſon weare on his lee =y 
A ſignet ring of Briſtol- diamond. 

But he muſt cut his glove to ſhew his pride, 
That his trim jewel might be better ſpy'd : 
And that men mought ſome burgeſſe him repute, 


With ſattin ſleeves hath grac'd his ſacke-cloth ſuit. 


SATIRE V. 


NIE on all courteſie, and unruly windes, 
Two onely foes that faire diſguiſement findes. 

Strange curſe ! but fit. for ſuch a fickle age, 
When ſcalpes are ſubject to ſuch vaſſalage. 
Late travailing along in London way, 
Mee met, as ſeem'd by his diſguis'd array, 
A luſtie courtier, whoſe curled head 
With abron locks was fairely furniſned. 
1 him ſaluted in our laviſh wiſe: 
He anſweres my untimely courteſies. 
His bonnet vail'd, ere ever he could thinke, 
Th' unruly winde blowes off his periwinke. 
He lights and runs, and quickly hath him ſped, | 
To overtake his over-runing head. 
The ſportfull winde, to mocke the headleſſe man, 
Tofles apace his pitch'd Rogerian : 
And ſtraight it to a deeper ditch hath blowne 
There muſt my yonker fetch his waxen crowne. 


I lookt and laught, whiles in his raging minde, 
He curſt all courtefie, and unruly winde. | 


J lookt and laught, and much I mervailed, 
To ſee ſo large a cauſ-way in his head. 


And 
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And me bethought, that when it firſt begon, 
Twas ſome ſhroad autumne that fo bar'd the bone. 


Is't not ſweete pride, when men their crownes muſt 
ſhade, 


With that which jerks the hams of every jade, 
Or floor-ſtrow'd locks from off the barber's ſheares? 
But waxen crownes well gree with borrow'd haires. 


SATIRE VI 


Hen Gullion dy'd (who knowes not Gullion ?) _ 


And his drie ſoule arriv'd at Acheron, 


He faire beſought the feryman of hell, 
That he might drinke to dead Pantagruel. 


Charon was afraid leſt thirſtie Gullion, 
Would have drunke drie the river Acheron. 


| Yet laft conſented for a little hyre, 

And downe he dips his chops deep in the myre, | 
And drinkes, and drinkes, and ſwallows in the reeme, 
Untill the ſhallow ſhores all naked ſeeme. | 


Yet ftill he drinkes, nor can the Boatman's cries, 


Nor crabbed oares, nor prayers make him riſe. 


So long he drinkes, till the blacke caravell, 
Stands ſtill faſt gravell'd on the mud of hell. 
There. ſtand they ſtill, nor can go, nor retyre, 
Tho' greedie ghoſts quicke paſſage did require. 
Yet ſtand they ſtill, as tho? they lay at rode, 
Till Gullion his bladder would unlode. 


They ſtand, and waite, and pray for that good houre ; 


Which, when it came, they failed to the ſhore. 
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Once entertaine the ghoſt of Gul lian. 
Drinke on drie ſoule, =_ pledge fir Gullion: 
Drinks to all healths, * 


oft nonulla, 


SATIRE VII. 


\EEST thou how oayly my yong maiſter goes, 

Vaunting himſelfe upon his riſing toes; 
And pranks his hand upon his dagger's fide; 
And picks his glutted teeth ſince late noon- tide? 
'Tis Ruffio: Trow'ſt.thou where he din'd to day? 
In ſooth I ſaw him fit with Duke Humfray. 
Many good welcomes, and much gratis cheere, 
Keepes he for everie ſtraggling cavaliere. 
An open houſe, haunted with greate reſort ; 
Long ſervice mixt with muſicall diſport. 
Many faire yonker with a feather'd creſt, 
Chooſes much rather be his ſhot-free gueſt, 
To fare ſo freely with ſo little coſt, 
Than ſtake his twelve-pence to a meaner hoſt. 
Hadſt thou not told me, I ſhould ſurely ſay 
He touch't no meat of all this live- long day, _ 
For ſure me thought, yet that was but a gueſle,. 
His eyes ſeeme ſunke for verie hollowneſle, 
But could he have (as I did it miſtake) 
So little in his purſe, ſo much upon his backe? 
So nothing in his maw? yet ſeemeth by his belt, 
That his gaunt gut no too much ſtuffing felt. 


— 
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Seeſt thou how ſide i it kings beneath his hip? 
Hunger and heavy iron makes girdles lip. 

Yet for all that, how ſtifly ftruts he by, 

All trapped in the new-found braverie. 

The nuns of new-won Cales his bonnet lent, 

In lieu of their ſo kind a conquerment. 
What needed he fetch that from fartheſt Spaine, 
His grandame could have lent with leſſer paine ? 
Tho' he perhaps ne'er paſs'd the Engliſh ſhore, 
Vet faine would counted be a conquerour. 
His haire, French like, ſtares on his frighted head, 


One lock amazon-like diſheveled, 


As if he meant to weare a native cord, 

If chaunce his fates ſhould him that bane afford. 
All Britiſh bare upon the briſtled ſkin, 

| Cloſe notched is his beard both lip and chin; 
His linnen collar labyrinthian ſet, 

Whoſe thouſand double turnings never met : 
His ſleeves half hid with elbow-pineonings, 
As if he meant to flie with linnen wings. 

But when I looke, and caſt mine eyes below, 


What monſter meets mine eyes in human ſhow ? 


So ſlender waiſt with ſuch an abbot's loyne, 
Did never ſober nature ſure conjoyne. 


Lik'ſt a ſtrawne ſcare-crow in the new-ſowne field, 


Rear'd on ſome ſticke, the tender corne to ſhield. 
Or if that ſemblance ſuit not everie deale, 
Like a broad ſhak-forke with a ſlender ſteel. 
Deſpiſed nature ſuit them once aright, 

Their bodie to their coate, both now miſ-dight. 
Their bodie to their clothes might ſhapen be, 
That nill their clothes ſhape to their bodie. 
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Meane while I wonder at ſo proud a backe, 
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Whiles th' empty guts lowd rumblen for long lacke: 


The belly envieth the back's bright glee, 


And murmurs at ſuch inequality. 
The backe appeares unto the partial eyne, 


The plaintive belly pleads they bribed been ; 
And he, for want of better advocate, 
Doth to the ear his injury relate. 
The back, inſulting o'er the belly's need, 
Says, thou thy ſelf, I others eyes muſt feed. 


The may, the guts, all inward parts complaine 


The back's great pride, and their own ſecret paine, 
Ye witleſſe gallants, I beſhrew your hearts, 


That ſets ſuch diſcord 'twixt agreeing parts, 


Which never can be ſet at onement more, 
Until the maw's wide mouth be ſtopt with ſtore. 


The CONCLUSION. 


As have Init, in ſmoother cedar tre 
So gentle Satires, penn d ſo eaſily. 


| Henceforth I write in crabbed oak-tree rynde, 


Search they that mean the ſecret meaning find. 


Hold out ye guilty and ye galled hides, 
And meet my far-fetch'd ftripes with n fedes, 


E ND of the third BOOK. 
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The AvTnor's Charge to his ſecond Col- 
lection of SaTIREs, call'd Biting Satires. 


y £2 Iuckleſſe rhymes, whom not unkindly ſpigbt 
* Beygot long fince of truth and holy rage, 

Lye here in wombe of filence and flill night, 
Until the broils of next unquiet age : 3 
That which is others grave Pall be your wombe, 

And that which bears you, your eternal tombe, 


Ceaſe ere you gin, and ere ye live be dead; 

Aud dye and live ere ever ye be borne; 

And be not bore ere ye be Buried, hs 

Then after live, fith you have dy d beforne. Mi 
When I am dead and rotten in the duſt | | 
Then gin to live, and leave when others luſt, 5 


For auben I dye, ſhall enuy dye with me, | 
Ard lie deep ſmother d with my marble flone ; ! ä 
Which while I live cannot be done to dye, | 
Nor, if your life gin ere my life be done, Te 
Mill hardly yield t'aucait my mourning hearſe, 
| But for my dead corps change my living werſe, 


What ſhall the aſtes of my ſenſeleſſe urne 7 | 
Need to regard the raving world above? =: 
Sith afterwards I never can returne, | „ 
To feel the force of hatred or of love. | a 
Oh! if my foul could ſee their poſthume ſpight, TH 
Should it not joy and triumph in the fight? : 


Whatever eye ſhalt finde this hateful ſcrole 
After the date of my deare exequies, | ; 
Ah pity thou my plaining orphan's dole 1 
That faine would ſee the ſunne before it dies. Fig 
It dy'd before, now let it live againe, | 
Then let it dye, and bide ſome famous bane,/ 


Satis eſt potuiſſe videri. 
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SATIRE I. 
Che baiar wuol, bai. 


"HO dares upbraid theſe open rhymes of mine 
With blindfold Aquines, or.darke Venuſine? 
Or rough-hewn Teretiſmes, writ in th' antique vain 
Like an old fatire, and new Flaccian ? 
Which who reads thrice, and rubs his rugged brow, 
And deep intendeth every doubtful row, 
Scoring the margent with his blazing ſtars, 
And hundreth crooked interlinears, 
(Like to a merchant's debt-roll new defac'd, 
When ſome crack'd manour croſs'd his book at laſt) 
Should all in rage the curſe-beat page out rive, 
And in each duſt-heap bury me alive, 
Stamping like Bucephall, whoſe ſlackned raines 
And bloody fetlocks fry with ſeven mens braines. 
More cruel than the cravon ſatire's ghoſt, 
That bound dead bones unto a burning poſt ; 
Or ſome more ſtrait-lac'd juror of the reſt, 
Impannel'd of an Holyfax inqueſt : 
Yet well bethought, ſtoops down and reads anew ; 
Ihe beſt lies low, and loathes the ſhallow view, 
Quoth old Eudemon, when his gout-ſwolne fiſt. 
 Groyes for his double ducates in his chiſt; 
Po T7 Then 
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Then buckle cloſe his careleſſe lyds once more, 
'To poſe the pore-blind ſnake of Epidaore. 


That Lyncius may be match'd with Gaulard's ſight, 


'That ſees not Paris for the houſes height ; 

Or wily Cyppus, that can winke and ſnort 

While his wife dallies on Mzcenas' ſkort: 

Yet when he hath my crabbed pamphlet read 

As oftentimes as PaiLie hath been dead, 

Bids all the furies haunt each peeviſh line 
That thus have rack'd their friendly reader's eyne; 
Worſe than the Logogryphes of later times, 
Or hundreth riddles ſhak'd to ſleeveleſſe rhymes. 
Should I endure-theſe curſes and deſpight 


' While no man's eare ſhould glow at what I write ? 


Labeo is whipt, and laughs me in the face : 
Why ? for I ſmite and hide the galled place. 
Gird but the cynick's helmet on his head, 
Cares he for Talus, or his flayle of lead? 
Long as the crafty cuttle lieth ſure 

In the blacke cloud of his thicke vomiture, 
Who liſt complaine of wronged faith or fame, 
When he may ſhift it to another's name? 
Calvus can ſcratch his elbow and can ſmile, 
That thriftleſſe Pontice bites his lip the while. 
Yet I intended in that ſelfe device | 
To checke the churle for his knowne covetiſe. 
Each points his ſtraight fore-finger to his friend, 
Like the blind dial on the belfry end. 
Who turns it homeward, to ſay this 1s I, 

As bolder Socrates in the comedy ? 

But fingle out, and ſay once plat and plaine 
That coy Matrona is a courtezan 
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Or thou A þ Giving ehoak dſt thy ey; gueſt 
Whiles he lay ſnoring at his midnight reſt, 
And in thy dung-cart didſt the carkaſſe ſhrine 
And deepe intombe it in Port-efqueline. 
Proud Trebius lives, for all his princely one, 
On third-hand ſuits, and ſcrapings of the plate. 
Titius knew not where to ſhroude his head 
| Until he did a dying widow wed, 

|  Whiiles ſhe lay doating on her death's bed, 

And now hath purchas'd lands with one night's paine, 

And on the morrow wooes and weds againe. 

Now ſee I fire-flakes ſparkle from his eyes, 
Like a comet's tayle in th' angry ſkies; 
His pouting cheeks puff up above his brow, _ 
Like a ſwolne toad touch'd with the ſpider's blow ; 
His mouth ſhrinks ſide-ward like a ſcornful playſe, 
To take his tired ear's ingrateful place. 
His ears hang laving like a new lugg'd ſwine, 
To take ſome counſel of his grieved eyne. 
Now laugh I loud, and breake my ſplene to 108” 
This pleafing paſtime of my poeſie; 
Much better than a Paris-garden beare, 

Or prating puppet on a theatre; 
Or Mimoe's whiſtling to his tabouret, 
Selling a laughter for a cold meal's meat. 


Go to then, ye my ſacred Semonees, 


And pleaſe me more the more ye do diſpleaſe. 

Care we for all thoſe bugs of idle feare ? 

For Tigels grinning on the theatre? 

Or ſcar- babe threatnings of the raſcal crew]; 

Or wind- ſpent W of each ale-knight's view? 
Whatever 
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Whatever breaſt doth freeze for ſuch falſe dread, 
Beſhrew his baſe white liver for his meed. 

Fond were that pity, and that feare were fin, _ 
To ſpare waſte leaves that ſo deſerved bin. 


Thoſe toothleſſe toys that dropt out by miſ-hap, 


Be but as lightning to a thunder-clap, 

Shall then that foul infamous Cyned's hide 

Laugh at the purple wales of others” ſide ? 

Not if he were as near as, by report, 

The ſtewes had wont be to th' tennis court: 

He that, while thouſands envy at his bed, 
Neighs after bridals, and freſh maidenhead ; 

While ſlaviſh Juno dares not look awry, 

To frowne at ſuch imperious rivalry ; 

Not tho” ſhe ſees her wedding jewels dreft 


To make new bracelets for a ſtrumpet's wreſt ; 


Or like ſome ſtrange diſguiſed Meſſaline, 

Hires a night's lodging of his concubine ; 
Whether his twilight-torch of love do call 
To revels of uncleanly muſicall, 

Or midnight plays, or taverns of new wine, 
Hye ye white aprons to your landlord's ſigne; 
When all, ſave toothleſſe age or infancy, 
Are ſummon'd to the court of venery. 

Who liſt excuſe ? when chaſter dames can hire 
Some ſnout-fair ftripling to their apple-ſquire, 
Whom ſtaked up like to ſome ſtallion ſteed, 
They keep with eggs and oyſters for the breed. 
O Lucine! barren Caia hath an heir, 
After her huſband's dozen years deſpair. 

And now the bribed midwife ſwears apace, 
The baſtard babe doth bear his father's face. 
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But hath not Lelia "yy her vigin years ? 
For modeſt ſhame (God wot!) or penal fears? 
He tells a merchant tidings of a prize, 
That tells Cynedo of ſuch novelties, 
Worth little leſs than landing of a whale, 
Or Gades' ſpoils, or a churl's funerale. 
Go bid the banes and point the bridal day, 
His broking bawd hath got a noble prey; 
A vacant tenement, an honeſt dowre 
Can fit his pander for her paramoure, 
That he, baſe wretch, may clog his wit-old head, 
And give him hanſel of his Hymen-bed. 
Ho! all ye females that would live unſhent, 
Fly from the reach of Cyned's regiment. 
If Trent be drawn to dregs and Low refuſe, 
Hence, ye hot lecher, to the ſteaming ſtewes. 
Tyber, the famous ſink of Chriſtendome, | 
Turn thou to Thames, and Thames run towards Rome. 
Whatever damned ſtreame but thine were meet 
To quench his luſting liver's boiling heat? 
Thy double draught may quench his dog-days rage 
With ſome ftale Bacchis, or obſequious page, 
When writhen Lena makes her fale-ſet ſhews 
Of wooden Venus with fair-limned brows ; 
Or like him more ſome vailed matron's face, 
Or trained prentice trading in the place. 
The cloſe adultreſſe, where her name is red, 
Comes crawling from her huſband's lukewarm bed, 
Her carrion ſkin bedaub'd with odours ſweet, 
Groping the poſtern with her bared feet. 
Now play the ſatire whoſo liſt for me, 
Valentine ſelf, or ſome as chaſte as he. 
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In vaine ſhe wiſheth long Alkmæna's night, 

Curſing the haſty dawning of the light; 

And with her cruel Lady-ſtar uproſe 

She ſeeks her third rouſt on her ſilent toes, 

Beſmeared all with loathſome ſmoake of luſt, 
Like Acheron's ſteams, or ſmoldring ſulphur duſt. 

vet all day ſits ſhe ſimpering in her mew 

Like ſome chaſte dame, or ſhrined ſaint in ſhew ; 

Whiles he lies wallowing with a weſty- head 

And paliſh carcaſſe, on his brothel- bed, 

Till his ſalt bowels boile with poiſonous fire 5 

Right Hercules with his ſecond Deianire. 

O Eſculape ! how rife is phyſick made, 

When each braſſe-baſon can profeſſe the trade 

Of ridding pocky wretches from their paine, 

And do the beaftly cure for ten groats gaine ? 

All theſe and more deſerve ſome blood-drawn lines, 

But my ſix cords beene of too looſe a wine: 

Stay till my beard ſhall ſweep mine aged breaſt, 

Then ſhall I ſeem an awful ſatyriſt: 

While now my rhymes reliſh of the ferule ſtill, 

Some noſe-wiſe pedant ſaith ; whoſe deep-ſeen {kill 

Hath three times conſtrued either Flaccus o'er, 

And thrice rehears'd them in his trivial floore. 

So let them tax me for my hot blood's rage, 

Rather than ſay I doated in my age. 
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LD driveling Lolio drudges all he can 
To make his eldeſt ſonne a gentleman. 

| Who can deſpaire to ſee another thrive, 

By loan of twelve-pence to an oyſter-wive ? 
When a craz'd ſcaffold, and a rotten ſtage, 
Was all rich Nznius his heritage. 
| Nought ſpendeth he for feare, nor ſpares for coſt ; 

And all he ſpends and ſpares beſides is loſt. 

_ Himſelf goes patched like ſome bare cottyer, 

Leſt he might ought the future ſtocke appeyre. 

Let giddy Coſmius change his choice array, 
Like as the Turk his tents, thrice in a day, 

And all to ſun and air his ſuits untold 

From ſpightful moths, and frets, and hoary mold, 

Bearing his pawn-laid lands upon his backe 

As ſnailes their ſhells, or pedlers do their packe. 

Who cannot ſhine in tiſſues and pure gold 

That hath his lands and patrimony ſold ? 

| Loho's fide coat is rough pampilian 

Gilded with drops that downe the boſome ran, 

White carſey hoſe patched on either knee, 

The very embleme of good huſbandry, 

And a knit night- cap made of courſeſt ewine, 

With two long labels button'd to his chin ; 

So rides he mounted on the market-day, | 

Upon a firaw-ſtufft pannel all the way, 5 
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With a maund charg'd with houſhold merchandize, 
With eggs, or white-meate, from both dayries ; I 
And with that buys he roaſt for Sunday noone, 
Proud how he made that week's proviſion. | 
Elſe is he ſtall-fed on the worky-day, 
With browne-bread cruſts ſoften'd in ſodden wy: 
Or water-gruell, or thoſe paups of meale 
That Maro makes his ſimule, and cybeale : 
Or once a weeke, perhaps for novelty, 
Reez'd bacon ſoords ſhall feaſt his family; 
And weens this more than one egg cleft in twaine 
To feaſt ſome patrone and his chappelaine : 
Or more than is ſome hungry gallant's dole, 
That in a dearth runs ſneaking to an hole, 
And leaves his man and dog to keepe his hall 
Leſt the wild room ſhould run forth of the wall. 
Good man! him liſt not ſpend his idle meales 
In quinſing plovers, or in wining quailes ; 
Nor toot in cheap-ſide baſkets earne and late 
Jo ſet the firſt tooth in ſome novell cate. 
Let ſweet-mouth'd Mercia bid what crowns ſhe pleaſe 
For half-red cherries, or greene garden peaſe, 
Or the firſt artichoaks of all the yeare, 
To make fo laviſh coſt for little cheare: 
When Lolio feaſteth in his revelling fit, 
Some ſtarved pullen ſcoures the ruſted ſpit. 
For elſe how ſhould his ſonne maitained be 
At inns of court or of the chancery: 
There to learn law, and courtly carriage, 
To make amends for his mean parentage; 
Where he unknowne and ruffling as he can, 
Goes currant each where for a gentleman ? 
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| While yet he rouſteth at ſome uncouth ſigne, 
Nor ever red his tenures ſecond line. 
What broker's louſy wardrobe cannot reach 
With tiſſued pains to pranck each peaſant's breech? 
Couldſt thou but give the wall, the cap, the knee, | 
To proud Sartorio that goes ſtraddling by. 
Wert not the needle pricked on his ſleeve, Fa 
Doth by good hap the ſecret watch-word give? 
But hear'ſt. thou Lolio's ſonne ? gin not thy gaite 
Until the evening owl or bloody bat : 
Never until the lamps of Paul's been . 
And niggard lanterns ſhade the moon-ſhine night; 
Then when the guilty bankrupt, in bold dreade, + 
From his cloſe cabbin thruſts his ſhrinking heade, 
That hath been long in ſhady ſnelter pent 
Impriſoned for feare of priſonment. 
May be ſome ruffet-coat parochian 
Shall call thee couſin, friend, or countryman, 
And for thy hoped fiſt croſling the ſtreete 
Shall in his father's name his god-ſon greete. 
Could never man work thee a worſer ſhame _ 
Than once to minge thy father's odious name ? 
Whoſe mention were alike to thee as lieve 
As a catch-poll's fiſt unto a bankrupt's ſleeve ; 
Or an hos ego from old Petrarch's ſpright 
Unto a plagiary ſonnet-wright. 
'There, ſoon as he can kiſs his hand in gree, 
And with good grace bow it below the knee, 
Or make a Spaniſh face with fawaing cheere, 
With th' iland conge like a cavalier, 
And ſhake his head, and cringe his neck and ſide, | 
Home hies he in his father's farm to bide. 
| Tn. 4 | The 


The tenants wouder at their landlord $ brakes, Shal 
And bleſſe them at ſo ſudden coming on, And 
More than who vies his pence to view ſome trick Wh 
Of ftranges Moroco's dumb arithmetick, I The 
Or the young elephant, or two-tayl'd ſteere, I Ane 
Or the rigg'd camell, or the fiddling frere. Ane 
Nay then his Hodge ſhall leave the plough and waine, Wh 
And buy a booke, and go to ſchoole againe. | An 
Why mought not he as well as others done, An 
Riſe from his feſcue to his Littleton ? RE 
Fools they may feed with words and live by ayre, 8 Hi: 
That climb to honour by the pulpit's ſtayre: | He 
Sit ſeven years pining in an anchore's cheyre, 5 An 
To win ſome patched ſhreds of Minivere; I Di 
And ſeven more plod at a patron's tayle 5 Ne 
To get a gilded chapel's cheaper ſayle. Saf Hi 
Old Lolio ſees, and laugheth in his ſleeve 11 
At the great hope they and his ſtate do give. . 1 
But that which glads and makes him proud'ſt of all, IN. 
Is when the brabling neighbours on him cal! M 
For counſel in ſome crabbed caſe of law, * 
Or ſome indentments, or ſome bond to draw: ꝛñ T 
His neigbbour's gooſe hath grazed on his lea, A 
What action mought be enter'd in the plea ? = 
80 new-fall'n lands have made him in requeſt, 10 
That now he looks as lofty as the beſt. 


And well done Lolio, like a thrifty fire, 
Twere pity but thy ſonne ſhould prove a ſquire. 
How 1 foreſee in many ages paſt, 
When Lolio's caytive name is quite defac'd, 
Thine heir, thine heir's heir, and his heir again 
From out the loy nes of careful Lolian, | 
| | Shall 
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Shall climb up to the chancell pewes on high). 


5 And rule and raigne in their rich tenancy; 


When perch'd aloft to perfect their eſtate 
They rack their rents unto a treble rate; 

And hedge in all the neighbour common lands, 
And clodge their flaviſh tenants with commands; 
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| Whiles they, poor ſouls, with feeling ſigh complaine, 


And wiſh old Lolio were alive againe, 
And praiſe his gentle ſoule and wiſh it well, 


1 And of his friendly facts full often tell. 


His father dead! tuſh, no it was not he, 

He finds records of his great pedigree, 

And tells how firſt his famous anceſtour 
Did come in long ſince with the conquerour. 
Nor hath ſome bribed herald firſt aſſign'd 

His quartered arms and creſt of gentle kind; 
The Scottiſh barnacle, if I might chooſe, 
That of a worme doth waxe a winged gooſe; 
Nathleſſe ſome hungry ſquire for hope of good 
Matches the churl's ſonne into gentle blood, 
Whoſe ſonne more juſtly of his gentry boaſts 


Than who were borne at two py'd painted poſts, 


And had ſome traunting merchant to his fire, 
That trafick'd both by water and by hire. 

O times! ſince ever Rome did kings create, 
Braſſe gentlemen, and Cæſars laureate. 
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Fuimus troes. Vel wix ea noſtra. 


7 HAT boots it Pontice, tho' thou could'ſt diſcourſe | 


Of a long golden line of anceſtours? 
Or ſhew their painted faces gayly dreſt, 
From ever ſince before the laſt conqueſt? 
Or tedious bead-rolls of deſcended blood, 
From father Japhet ſince Ducalion's flood ? 
Or call ſome old church-windows to record 
The age of thy fair armes; 
Or find ſome figures halfe obliterate 
In rain-beat marble near to the church- gate 
Upon a croſſe- legg d tombe: what boots it thee 

'To ſhew the ruſted buckle that did tie 

The garter of thy greateſt grandſires knee 
What to reſerve their relicks many yeares, 
Their filver-ſpurs, or ſpils of broken ſpeares ? 
Or cite old Ocland's verſe, how they did weild 
The wars in Turwin, or in Turney field? 
And if thou canſt in picking ſtrawes engage 
In one half day thy father's heritage; 
Or hide whatever treaſures he thee got, 
In ſome deep cock-pit, or in deſp'rate lot 
Upon a ſix- ſquare piece of ivory, 
'Throw both thy ſelf and thy poſterity ? 
Or if (O ſhame!) in hired harlot's bed 
Thy wealthy heirdome thou have buried : 
Then Pontice little boots thee to diſcourſe 
Of a long golden line of anceſtours. 
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Ventrous 
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„err erer 
Ventrous Fortunio his farm hath ſold, | 
And gads to Guiane land to fiſh for gold, 
Meeting perhaps, if Orenoque deny, 
Some ſtraggling pinnace of Polonian rye: 
: Then comes home floating with a ſilken fail, 
0 That Severne ſhaketh with his cannon-peal ; 
| Wiſer Raymundus, in his cloſet pent, 
| Laughs at ſuch danger and adventurement, 
When half his lands are ſpent in golden ſmoke, 
And now his ſecond hopeful glaſſe is broke. 
But yet if hap'ly his third fornace hold, 
Devoteth all his pots and pans to gold : 
So ſpend thou Pontice, if thou canſt not ſpare, 
Like ſome ſtout ſeaman, or philoſopher. 
And were thy fathers gentle? that's their praiſe ; þ. 
No thank to thee by whom their name decays ; 
By virtue got they it, and valourous deed ; 
Do thou ſo, Pontice, and be honoured. 
But elſe, look how their virtue was their owne, 
Not capable of propagation. | 
Right ſo their titles beene, nor can be thine, 
Whoſe ill deſerts might blanke their golden line. 
Tell me, thou gentle Trojan, doſt thou prize 
Thy brute beaſts worth by their dams qualities? 
 Say'ſt thou this colt ſhall prove a ſwift-pac'd ſteed 
Only becauſe a Jennet did him breed? 
Or ſay'ſt thou this ſame horſe ſhall win the prize, | 
Becauſe his dam was ſwiſteſt Trunchefice, 
Or Runcevall his fire Þ himſelf a Gallaway ? 
Wpiles like a tireling jade he lags half-way. 
Or whites thou ſeeſt ſome of thy ſtallion race, 
Their eyes bor d out, maſking the miller”s maze, 
F 3 6 Like 
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Like to a Scythian lave ſworne to the payle, 
Or dragging frothy barrels at his tayle? 
Albe wiſe nature in her providence, 
Wont in the want of reaſon and of ſenſe, 
Traduce the native virtue with the kind, 
Making all brute and ſenſeleſſe things inclin'd 
Unto their cauſe, or place where they were ſowne ; ; 
That one is like to all, and all like one. 
Was never fox but wily cubs begets; 
The bear his fierceneſſe to his brood beſets : 

Nor fearful hare falls out of lyon's ſeed, 

Nor eagle wont the tender dove to breed. 
Creet ever wont the cypreſs ſad to bear, 

Acheron banks the paliſh popelar : 

The palm doth rifely riſe in Jury field, 

And Alpheus waters nought but olives wild. 
Aſopus breeds big bullruſhes alone, 
Meander, heath ; peaches by Nilus growne. 

An Engliſh wolfe, an Iriſh toad to ſee, 
Were as a chaſte man nurs'd in Italy. 

And now when nature gives another guide 
To human-kind, that in his boſome bides, 
Above inſtinct, his reaſon and diſcourſe, 
His being better, is his life the worſe ? 
Ah me! how ſeldome ſee we ſonnes ſucceed 

Their father's praiſe, in proweſſe and great deed ? 
Vet certes if the fire be ill inclin'd, 

His faults befal his ſonnes by courſe of kind, 
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Scaurus was covetous, his ſonne not ſo; 


But not his pared nayle will he forego. 

Florian the fire did women love ative, 

And ſo his ſonne doth too, all but his wife. 

oa Brag 
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Brag of thy father's faults, they are thine own : 
Brag of his lands if they are not foregone. 
Brag of thine own good deeds, for they are thine 

More than his life, or lands, or golden line. 


SATIRE IV. 
Plus beaque fort. 


AN I not touch ſome upſtart carpet-ſhield 
Of Lolio's ſonne, that never ſaw the held ; 
Or taxe wild Pontice for his luxuries 
But ſtraight they tell me of Tireſias' eyes? 
Or luckleſſe Collingborn's feeding of the crowes, Y 
Or hundreth ſcalps which Thames {till overflowes, 
But ſtraight Sigalion nods and knits his browes, V 
And winkes and waftes his warning hand for feare, 
And liſps ſome filent letters in my eare ? | 
Have I not vow'd for ſhunning ſuch debate? 
Pardon ye ſatires, to degenerate ! 
And wading low in the plebeian lake, 
That no ſalt wave ſhall froth upon my backe. 
Let Labeo, or who elſe liſt for me, 
Go looſe his ears and fall to alchimy : 
Only let Gallio give me leave a while 
To ſchoole him once or ere I change my ſtyle. 
O lawleſſe paunch! the cauſe of much deſpight, 
Through raunging of a currifh appetite, 
When ſpleeniſh morſels cram the gaping may, 
| Withouten diet's care or trencher-laW ; ; 
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| Tho' never have I Salerne rhymes profeſt 

To be ſome lady's trencher-critick gueſt ; 
Whiles each bit cooleth for the oracle, 
Whoſe ſentence charms it with a rhyming ſpell, 
Touch not this coler, that melancholy, 

This bit were dry and hot, that cold and dry. 
Yet can I ſet my Gallio's dieting, 

A peſtle of a lark, or plover's wing; 

And warn him not to caſt his wanton eyne 

On groſſer bacon, or ſalt haberdine, 

Or dried flitches of ſome ſmoked beeve, 
Hang 'd on a writhen wythe ſince Martin's eve, 


Or burnt larke's heeles, or raſhers raw and greene, 


Or melancholick liver of an hen, 

Which ſtout Vorano brags to make his feaſt, 

And claps his hand on his brave oſtridge breaſt ; 

Then falls to praiſe the hardy Janizar 

That ſucks his horſe fide, thirſting in the war, 

Laſtly, to ſeal up all that he hath ſpoke, 

Quaffes a whole tunnell of tobacco ſmoke. 

If Martius in boiſt'rous buffs be dreſs'd, 
Branded with iron plates upon the breaſt, 

And pointed on the ſhoulders for the nonce, 

As new come from the Belgian garriſons, 

What ſhould thou need to envy ought at that, 

Whenas thou ſmelleſt like a civet cat ? 

Whenas thine oyled locks ſmooth platted fall, 

Shining like varniſh'd pictures on a wall. 

When a plum'd fanne may ſhade thy chalked face, 

And lawny ſtrips thy naked boſom grace. 

If brabbling Make-fray, at each fair and ſize, 

Picks quarrels for to ſhew his valiantize, 
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If ſome ſuch deſp'rate hackſter ſhall deviſe 
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Straight preſſed for an hungry Swizzer's pay 
To thruſt his fiſt to each part of the fray, 
And piping hot puffs toward the pointed plaine 
With a broad Scot, or proking ſpit of Spaine; 
Or hoyſeth ſayle up to a forraine ſhore, 
That he may live a lawleſſe conquerour. 


To rouze thine hare's-heart from her cowardice, 
As idle children ſtriving to excell | 

In blowing bubbles from an empty ſhell ; 

Oh Hercules ! how hke to prove a man, 
That all fo rath thy warlikeglife began? 

Thy mother could thee for thy cradle ſet 
Her huſband's ruſty iron corſelet; | 
Whoſe jargling ſound might rock her babe to ref 
That never plain'd of his uneaſy neſt: 
There did he dreame of dreary wars at hand, 
And woke and fought, and won, ere he could ſtand. 
But who hath ſeene the lambs of Tarentine, 
May gueſſe what Gallio his manners beene; 
All ſoft as is the falling thiſtle-downe, | 
Soft as the fumy ball, or Morrian's crowne. 
Now Gallio, gins thy youthly heat to raigne 
In every vigorous limb and ſwelling vaine; 


Time bids thee raiſe thine headſtrong thoughts on high, =_ 


To valour and adventrous chivalry : | 
Pawne thou no glove for challenge of the deed, 3 
Nor make thy Quintaine others armed head "A 
T'enrich the waiting herald with thy ſhame, 

And make thy loſſe the ſcornful ſcaffold's game. 
Wars, God forefend! nay God defend from war; 
Soone are ſonnes ſpent, that not ſoon reared are: | 
Galle 
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Gallio may pull me roſes ere they fall, 

Or in his net entrap the tennis-ball, 

Or tend his ſpar-hawke mantling in her mey, - 
Or yelping beagles buſy heeles purſue, 
Or watch a ſinking corke upon the ſhore, 
Or halter finches through a privy doo.e, 
Or liſt he ſpend the time in ſportful game, 
In daily courting of his lovely dame, 
Hang on her lips, melt in her wanton eye, 
Dance in her hand, joy in her jollity; 
Here's little perill, and much leſſer paine, 
So timely Hymen do the reſt reſtraine. 
Hye wanton Gallio, and wed betime, 
Why ſhould'ſt thou leeſe the pleaſures of thy prime? 
Seeſt thou the roſe-leaves fall ungathered ?)? 
Then hye thee, wanton Gallio, to wed. 
Let ring and ferule meet upon thine hand, 
And Lucine's girdle with her ſwathing-band. 
Hye thee, and give the world yet one dwarfe more, 
Such as it got when thou thy ſelfe waſt bore: 
Looke not for warning of thy bloomed chin, 
Can ever happineſſe too ſoone begin? 
Virginius vow'd to keep his maidenhead, 
And eats chaſt lettice, and drinks poppy-ſeed, 
And ſmells on camphire faſting ; and that done, 
Long hath he liv'd, chaſte as a vailed nunne ; 
Free as a new-abſolved damoſell 
That frier Cornelius ſhrived in his cell, 
Till now he wax'd a toothleſſe bachelour, 
He thaws like Chaucer's froſty Januere, 
And ſets a month's mind upon ſmiling May, 
And dyes his beard that did his age bewray ; 

| 5 
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Biting 
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Biting on annys-ſeede and roſemarine, 

Which might the fume of his rot lungs refine : 
Now he in Charon's barge a bride doth ſeeke, 
The maidens mocke, and call him withered leeke, 
That with a greene tayle hath an hoary head, 
And now he would, and now he cannot wed. 


SATIRE V: 
Stupet albius an, 


OULD now that Matho were the ſatyrit, ü 

That ſome fat bribe might greaſe him in the i, | : 
For which he need not brawl at any bar, | 
Nor kiſſe the booke to be a perjurer ; 
Who elſe would ſcorne his filence to have ſold, 
And have his tongue tyed with ftrings of gold? 
Curius is dead, and buried long ſince, | 
And all that loved golden abſtinence. 
Might he not well repine at his old fee, 
Would he but ſpare to ſpeake of uſury ? 
Hirelings enow beſide can be ſo baſe, 
'Tho' we ſhould ſcorne each bribing varlet's brafſe : 
Yet he and I could ſhun each jealous head, 
Sticking our thumbs cloſe to our girdle-ſtead. 
Tho' were they manicled behind our backe, 
Another's fiſt can ſerve our fees to take. 
Vet purſy Eucho cheerly ſmiling pray'd 
That my ſharp words might curtail their ſide trade: 
For thouſands beene in every governall 
That live by loſſe, and riſe by others fall. 

| „ Whatever 
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Whatever ſickly ſheepe ſo ſecret dies,, F: 
But ſome foule raven hath beſpoke his eyes? OV 
What elſe makes N when his lands are ſpent N 
Go ſhaking like a threadbare male content. 1 
Whoſe bandleſſe bonnet vailes his o'ergrown chin, | St 
And ſullen rags bewray his morphew'd ſkin: V. 
So ſhips he to the wolfiſn weſtern iſle 'T? 
Among the ſavage kernes in ſad exile; | Cc 

Or in the Turkiſh wars at Cæſar's pay „ 
To rub his life out till the lateſt day. It 
Another ſhifting gallant to forecaſt N. 
To gull his hoſteſs for a month's repaſt, A1 
With ſome gall'd trunk, ballaſt with ſtraw and nes 5 
Left for the pawn of his proviſion. 1 
Had F=—"'s ſhop layn fallow but Gone "ppb "M50 
His doores cloſe ſeal'd as in ſome peſtilence, Ar 
Whiles his light heeles their fearful flight can take, | So 
To get ſome badgeleſſe blue upon his back. m W 
Tocullio was a wealthy uſurer, | Se 
Such ſtore of incomes had he every year, 1 Hi 
By buſhels was he wont to mete his coine, +. 
As did the olde wife of Trimalcion. | 1 
Could he do more that finds an idle roome 80 
For many hundreth thouſands on a toombe? Te 
Or who rears up four free-ſchooles in his age | As 
Of his old pillage, and damn'd ſurpluſage ? | Ga 
Vet now he ſwore by that ſweete croſſe he kiſs'd Pa; 
(That ſilver croſſe, where he had ſacrificd | Fo 
His coveting ſoule, by his defire's owne doome, WI 
Daily to die the devil's martyrdome) Do: An 
His angels were all flowne up to their ſky, pa 
And had forſooke his naked treaſury. = =: 


Farewell 
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Farewell Aſtrea and her weights of gold, 
Untill his lingring calends once be told ; 5 g 
Nought left behind but wax and parchment ſcroles, | 
Like Lucian's dreame that filver turn'd to coals. T © 
Should'ſ thou him credit that nould credit thee ? | 
Yes, and may'ſt ſweare he ſwore the verity, - WW 
| The ding-thrift heir his ſhift-got ſumme miſpent, | 
Comes drooping like a penleſſe penitent, 
And beats his faint fiſt on Tocullio's doore, I 
It loſt the laſt, and now muſt call for more. | 
Now hath the ſpider caught a wand'ring fly, 
And draws her captive at her cruel thigh: 
Soon is his errand read in his pale face, 
Which bears dumb characters of every caſe. 
So Cyned's duſky cheeke and fiery eye, 5 
And hairleſſe brow, tells where he laſt did lye. 
So Matho doth bewray his guilty thought, 

While his pale face doth ſay his cauſe is nought, 
Seeſt thou the wary angler trayle along 
His feeble line, ſoone as ſome pike too ſtrong 
Hath ſwallowed the baite that ſcornes the ſhore, 
Yet now near-hand cannot reſiſt no more. 
So lieth he aloofe in ſmooth pretence, 
To hide his rough intended violence. 
As he that under name of Chriſtmas cheere 
Can ſtarve his tennants all th' enſuing yeare. 
Paper and wax, (God wot !) a weake repay 
For ſuch deepe debts and downcaſt ſums as they: 
Write, ſeale, deliver, take, go ſpend and ſpeede, 
And yet full hardly could his preſent need 
Part with ſuch ſum; for but as yeſter . late 
Did Furnus offer pen-worths at eaſy rate, 


Yet 
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For ſmall diſburſment; he the bakkkes hath broke, 1:6 


And needs mote now ſome further playne o'erlook ; FRE 


Yet ere he go faine would he be releaſt, 
Hye ye, ye ravens, hye you to the feaſt, 
Provided that thy lands are left entire, 

To be redgem'd or ere thy day expire: 

'Then ſhalt thou teare thoſe idle paper bonds 
That thus had fettered thy pawned lands. 
Ah foole ! for ſooner ſhalt thou ſell the reſt 

Than ſtake ought for thy former intereſt ; 
When it ſhall grind thy grating gall for ſhame, 


To ſee the lands that beare thy grandfire's name 


Become a dunghill peaſant's ſummer-hall, 
Or lonely hermit's cage inhoſpitall; 
A pining gourmand, an imperious ſlave, 


An horſe-leech, barren wombe and gaping grave ; * 


A legal thiefe, a bloodleſſe murtherer, 

A fiend incarnate, a falſe uſurer: 
Albe ſuch mayne extort ſcorns to be pent 
In the clay walls of thatched tenement: 

For certes no man of a low degree 

May bid two gueſts, or gout, or uſury: 

Unlefle ſome baſe hedge-creeping Collybiſt 
Scatters his refuſe ſcraps on whom he liſt 
For Eaſter gloves, or for a ſhrove-tide hen, 
Which bought to give, he takes to ſell again. 

I do not meane ſome glozing merchant's feate, 
That laugheth at the cozened world's deceit, 
When as an hundred ftocks lie in his fiſt, 

- He leaks and ſinks, and breaketh when he liſt. 
But Nummius eas'd the needy gallant's care 
With a baſe bargain of his blowen ware 
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Of fuſted hops, now loſt for lack of ſale 
Or mould brown paper that could nought availe ; 
Or what he cannot utter otherwiſe, 

May pleaſure Fridoline for treble price; . 

Whiles his falſe broker lieth in the wind, 

And for a preſent chapman is aſſign d, 

The cut- throat wretch for their compacted gaine 
Buys all but for one quarter of the mayne; 

| Whiles if he chance to breake his deare- bought ay 
| And forfeit, for default of due repay, 

His late. intangled lands ; then, Fridoline, 
Bay thee a wallet, and go beg or pine. 

If Mammon's ſelfe ſhould ever live with men, 
Mammon himſelf ſhall be a citizen, 
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SATIRE VI. 
Quis place ergo ? 


Wot not how the world's degenerate, | 

That men or know, or like not their eſtate : | 

Out from the Gades up to th' eaſtern morne, 

Not one but holds his native ſtate forlorne. 

When comely ſtriplings wiſh it were their chance, 

For Cænis diſtaffe to enchange their lance, 

And weare curl'd perriwigs, and chalk their face, 

And ſtill are poring on their pocket-glaſſe. 

Tyr'd with pinn'd ruffs and fans, and partlet ſtrips, 

And buſks and verdingales about their hips ; 

And tread on corked ftilts a priſoner's pace, 

And mags ' their napkin for their ſpitting place, 
WS And 
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And gripe their waiſt within a narrow ſpan: | 
Fond Cznis that would'ſt wiſh to be a man! 

Whoſe maniſh houſewives like their refuſe ſtate, 
And make a drudge of their uxurious mate, 
Who like a cot-queene freezeth at the rock, 
Whiles his breech't dame doth man the forren ſtock. 
Is't not a ſhame to ſee each homely groome 
Sit perched in an idle chariot roome, 
That were not meete ſome pannel to beftride, 
Surſingled to a galled hackney's hide ? 
Each mutk-worme will be rich with lawleſſe gaine, 
Altho' he ſmother up mowes of ſeven years graine, | 
And hang'd himſelf when corne grows cheap again; \ 
Altho' he buy whole harveſts in the ſpring, 
And foyſt in falſe ſtrikes to the meaſuring : 
Altho' his ſhop be muffled from the light 
Like a day dungeon, or Cimmerian night: 
Nor full nor faſting can the carle take reſt, 
While his George-Nobles ruſten in his cheſt, 
He ſleeps but once, and dreames of burglary, 
And wakes and caſts about his frighted eye, 
And gropes for th' eves in ev'ry darker ſhade; 
And if a mouſe but ſtirre he calls for ayde. 
The fturdy plough-man doth the ſoldier ſee 
All ſcarfed with py'd colours to the knee, 
Whom Indian pillage hath made fortunate, 
And now he gins to loathe his former ſtate : 
Now doth he inly ſcorne his Kendall-Greene, 
And his patch'd cockers now deſpiſed: beene. 
Nor liſt he now go whiſtling to the carre, 
But ſells his teeme and fetleth to the warre. 
O warre ! to them that never try'd thee, ſweete ! 2 | 
When his dead mate falls groveling at his feete, 
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And angry bullets whiſtlen at & his care, 

And his dim eyes ſee nought but death and drere. 

Oh happy ploughman! were thy weale well knowne : : 

Oh happy all eſtates except his owne ! 

Some drunken rhymer thinks his time well ſpent, 

If he can live to ſee his name in print; 
Who when he is once fleſhed to the preſſe, 

And ſees his handſell have ſuch faire ſucceſſe, 

Sung to the wheele, and ſung unto the payle, 

He ſends forth thraves of ballads to the ſale. 
Nor then can reſt, but volumes up bodg'd rhymes, 
„ Io have his name talk'd of in future times, 

. The brain- fick youth that feeds his tickled eare 
| With ſweet- ſauc'd lies of ſome falſe traveller, 

Which hath the Spaniſh decades read awhile, 

Or whet-ſtone leaſings of old Mandeville; 

Now with diſcourſes breakes his mid- night ſleepe, 

Of his adventures through the Indian deepe, 

Of all their maſſy heapes of golden mine, 
Or of the antique toombes of Paleſtine; 

Or of Damaſcus magick wall of glaſſe, 

Of Solomon his ſweating piles of braſſe, 

Of the bird Ruc that bears an elephant, 

Of mermaids that the ſoutherne ſeas do haunt; 
Of headleſſe men, of ſavage cannibals, 
The faſhions of their lives and governals: 
What monſtrous cities there erected be, 

Cayro, or the city of the Trinity. 

Now are they dung-hill cocks that have not t ſeene 

The bordering Alpes, or elſe the neighbour Rhine: 

And now he plies the newes- full graſhopper, 

Of voyages and ventures to enquire. 


His land mortgag'd, he ſea-beat in the way, 
Wiſhes for home a thouſand ſighs a day. 

And now he deems his home-bred fare as leefe 
As his parcht biſket, or his barrel'd beefe. 
Mongſt all theſe ſtirs of diſcontented ftrife, 
Oh let me lead an academick life; 

To know much, and to think we nothing know; 
Nothing to have, yet think we have enowe ; 
In fill to want and wanting ſeek for more; 
In weale nor want, nor wiſh for greater ſtore. 
Envy ye monarchs, with your proud exceſle, 
At our low ſayle, and our high happineſſe. 


SATIRE VI. 
roun PT MH. 


HO ſays theſe Romiſh pageants been too high 
To be the ſcorne of ſportful poeſ 7 
Certes not all the world ſuch matter wiſt 
As are the feven hills, for a ſatyriſt. 
Perdie 1 loath an hundred Mathoes tongues, 
An hundred gameſters ſhifts, or landlords wrongs, 
Or Labeo's poems, or baſe Lolio's pride, 
Or ever what I thought or wrote beſide. 
When once I thinke if carping Aquine's ſpright 
To ſee now Rome, were licenc'd to the light, 
How his enraged ghoſt would ſtamp and ſtare, 
That Czfar's throne is turn'd to Peter's chayre. 
To ſee an old ſhorne Lozell perched high, 
Croſlin 2 beneath a uw Canopy 
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The whiles a e hairleſſe crownes ee Tap 
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To kiſſe the precious caſe of his proud toe; | 
And for the lordly Faſces borne of old, 
To ſee two quiet croſſed keyes of gold, 1 
Or Cybele's ſhrine, the famous Pantheon's frame, } 
Turn'd to the honour of our Lady's name. 


But that he moſt would gaze and wonder at, 


Is th' horned mitre, and the bloody hat, "2 li 
The crooked ſtaffe, their coule's ſtrange form and lore, F . 
Save that he ſaw the ſame in hell before; — 
To ſee the broken nuns, with new-ſhorne heads, ll 
In a blind cloyſter toſſe their idle beades, } 
Or louzy coules come ſmoking from the ſtewes, 

To raiſe the lewd rent to their lord accrewes, 

(Who with ranke Venice doth his pompe advance 
By trading of ten thouſand courtezans ) 

Yet backward muſt abſolve a female's ſinne, 

Like to a falſe diſſembling Theatine, 

Who when his ſkin is red with ſhirts of male 

And rugged haire-cloth ſcoures his greaſy nayle; 
Or wedding garment tames his ſtubborne backe, 
Which his hempe girdle dies all blew and blacke, 
Or of his almes-boule three dayes ſupp'd and din'd, 
Trudges to open ſtewes of either kinde: 

Or takes ſome cardinal's ſtable in the way, | 
And with ſome pampered mule doth weare the day, 
Kept for his lord's own ſaddle when him liſt. 
Come Valentine, and play the ſatyriſt, 

To ſee poor ſucklings welcom'd to the light 
With ſearing irons of ſome ſoure jacobite, 
Or golden offers of an aged foole, 
To maks his coffin ſome Franciſcan's coule; 


Which he reares up quite perpendiculare, 
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To ſee the pope's blacke knighs, a 3 frere, 

Sweating in the channel like a ſcavengere. 

Whom erſt thy bowed hamme did lowly greete, 

When at the corner- croſſe thou didſt him meete, 
Tumbling his roſaries hanging at his belt, 

Or his barretta, or his towred felt: 

To ſee a lazy dumbe Acholithite 

Armed againſt a devout flye's deſpight, 

Which at th' high altar doth the chalice vaile 

With a broad flie-flappe of a peacocke's tayle, 

The whiles the liquorous prieſt ſpits every trice 

With longing for his morning ſacrifice, 


1 


That the mid church doth ſpighte the chancel's fare, 
Beating their empty mawes that would be fed 


With the ſcant morſels of the ſacriſts bread: 


Would he not laugh to death when he ſhould heare 
The ſhameleſſe legends of St. Chriſtopher, 
St. George, the Sleepers, or St. Peter's well, 
Or. of his daughter good St. Petronell? 
But had he heard the female father's groane, 
Yeaning in mids of her proceſſion; 
Or now ſhould ſee the needleſſe tryal-chayre, 
(When each is proved by his baſtard heyre) 
Or ſaw the churches, and new calendere 
Pefter'd with mongrel ſaints and relicks deare, 
Should he cry out on Codro's tedious toombes 
When his new rage would aſk no narrower roomes? 


END of the fwth BOOK, 


| Renowned Aquine, now I follow thee, 


From crabbed Perſius, and more ſmooth Horace ; 
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SATIRE I. 
Sit pena mmi. =_ 


ARDON ye glowing eares ; needs will it out, 
Tho' brazen walls compaſs'd my tongue about 
As thick as wealthy Scrobio's quick-ſet rowes 
In the wide common that he did encloſe. 
Pull out mine eyes, if I ſhall ſee no vice, 
Or let me ſee it with deteſting eyes. 


_ Far as I may for feare of jeopardy ; ; 
And to thy hand yield up the ivy-mace 


Dr from that ſhrew the Roman poeteſle, 
That taught her goſſips learned bitterneſſe; 

Or Lucile's muſe whom thou didſt imitate, 

Or Menips old, or Paſquillers of late. 

vet name I not Mutius, or Tigilline, 

Tho' they deſerve a keener ſtyle than mine; 

Nor meane to ranſack up the quiet grave; 

Nor burn dead bones, as he example gave: 

I taxe the living; let the dead aſhes reſt, 

Whoſe faults are dead, and nailed in their cheſt. | 


— 


* 
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Who can refrain that's guiltlefle of their crime, 
Whiles yet he lives in ſuch a cruel time? 


When Titio's grounds, that in his grandſire's dayes 


But one pound fine, one penny rent did raiſe, 


A ſammer ſnow-ball, or a winter roſe, 8 
Is growne to thouſands as the world now goes. 
So thrift and time ſets other things on floate, 
That now his ſonne ſoups in a ſilken coate, 


_ - Whoſe grandſire happily, a poore hungry ſwaine, : 


Begg'd ſome caſt abbey. in the church's wayne: 
And but for that, whatever he may vaunt, 
Who knows a monk had been a mendicant? 
While freezing Matho, that for one lean fee 
Won't term each term the term of Hillary, 
May now inſtead of thoſe his imple fees, 
Get the fee- ſimples of faire manneries. _ 
What, did he counterfeat his prince's hand, 
For ſome ſtreave lordſhip of concealed land? 
Or on each Michael and Lady-Day, 
'Took he deepe forfeits for an hour's delay ? 
And gain'd no leſſe by ſuch injurious brawl, 
Then Gamius by his fixth wife's burial ? 
Or hath he. wonne ſome wider intereſt, 
By hoary charters from his grandfire's cheſt, 


Which late ſome bribed ſcribe for ſlender wage, 


Writ in the characters of another age, 

That Plowdon ſelfe might ſtammer to rehearſe, 
/ Whoſe date o'erlooks three centuries of years. 
Who ever yet the tracks of weale ſo try'd, _ 
But there hath been one beaten way beſide? 
He, when he lets a leaſe for lite, or yeares, 
(as never he doth until the date expires 3 * 
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For when the full ſtate in his fiſt doth lie, 

He may take vantage of the vacancy) 

His fine affords ſo many treble pounds 

As he agreeth yeares to leaſe his grounds: 

His rent in fair reſpondence muſt ariſe 


Jo double trebles of his one yeare's price. 


'F: . On the cold Pre of a poeſy: 
| H 


Of one baye's breadth, God wot ! a filly coate, 
Whoſe thatched ſpars are furr'd with fluttiſh ſoote 
| A whole inch thick,” ſhining like black-moor's brows, 

Through ſmoke that down the headleſſe barrel blows. | 

At his bed's feet feeden his ſtalled teeme ; : 

His ſwine beneath, his pullen o'er the beame. 

A ftarved tenement, ſuch as I gueſſe 

Stands ſtraggling in the waſtes of Holderneſle ; 
Or ſuch as ſhiver on a Peake hill fide, 1 

When March's lungs beate on their turf-clad hide, 
Such as nice Lipfius would grudge to ſce g 

Above his lodging in wild Weſtphalye; 

Or as the Saxon king his court might make, 

When his ſides playned of the neat-heard's cake. 

Vet muſt he haunt his greedy landlord's hal! 

With often preſents at each feſtivall: 

With crammed capons every New-yeare's morne, 

Or with green cheeſes when his ſheep are ſnorne: 

Or many maunds full of his mellow fruite, 

To make ſome way to win his weighty ſuite. 

Whom cannot gifts at laſt cauſe to relent, 5 
Or to win favour, or flee puniſhment? _ Bo. 

When griple patrons turn their ſturdie ſteele 
To waxe, when they the golden flame do feele: 
When grand Mzcenas caſts a glavering eye | 
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And leſt he dic more - frankly take than give, 
Gropes for a French crowne in his empty ſleeve. 
Thence Clodius hopes to ſet his ſhoulders free 
From the light burden of his Napery. * 
The ſmiling landlord ſhewes a ſun-ſhine face, 
Feigning that he will grant him further grace, 

And leers like Æſop's foxe upon a crane 

| Whoſe neck he craves for his chirurgian : 

So lingers off the leaſe until the laſt, 
What recks he then of paines or promiſe paſt ? 

Was ever feather, or fond woman's mind 
More light than words? the blaſts of idle wind! 
What's ſib or fire, to take the gentle lip, 

And in tl exchequer rot for ſurety-ſhip? _ 

Or thence thy ſtarved brother live and die, 

Within the cold Coal-harbour ſanctuary? 

Will one from Scots-bank bid but one groate more, 
My old tenant may be turned out of doore, 
'Tho' much he ſpent in th' rotten roof's repaire, 

In hope to have it left unto his heir : 

'Tho' many a load of marle and manure layd, 

Reviv'd his barren leas, that erſt lay dead. 

Were he as Furius, he would defy 

Such pilfering ſlips of petty landlordry : 

And might diſlodge whole colonies of poore, 

And lay their roofe quite level with their floore, 

| Whiles yet he gives as to a yielding fence, 

Their bag and baggage to his citizens, 

And ſhips them to the new-nam'd Virgin-lond, 

Or wilder Wales where never wight yet wonn'd. 
Would it not vex thee where thy fires did keep, 

| To ſee the OW folds of wy" tayl'd iheep, ? 
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And ruin'd houſe where holy things were ſaid, 
Whoſe free-ſtone walls the thatched roofe upbraid, 
Whoſe ſhrill ſaint's-bell hangs on his lovery, 
While the reſt are damned to the plumbery ? 


|} Yet pure devotion lets the ſteeple ſtand, 
And idle battlements on either hand: 


Leſt that, perhaps, were all thoſe relicks gone, 
Furius his ſacrilege could not be knowne. 


SATIRE 
Heic querite T, rojam. 


FT Ouſe-keeping's dead, Saturio, wot'ſt thou where ? 
Forſooth they ſay far hence in Breck-neck ſhire. 

And ever ſince, they ſay that feel and taſte, 
That men may break their neck ſoon as their faſt. 
Cerets if pity dy'd at Chaucer's date, 
He liv'd a widower long behind his mate : 
Save that I ſee ſome rotten bed-rid fire, 
Which to out-ſtrip the nonage of his heire, 
Is cramm'd with golden broths, and drugs of price, 
And each day dying lives, and living dies 
Till once ſurviv'd his wardſhip's laten eve, 
His eyes are clos'd, with choice to die or live. 
Plenty and He dy'd both in that ſame yeare, 
When the ſad ſky did ſhed ſo many a teare. 
And now, who liſt not of his labour faile, 
Mark with Saturio my friendly tale. 
Along thy way thou canſt not but deſcry 


Fa air glittering halls to tempt the hopeful eye, 
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Fit for the oven, or the kitchen fire. 
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Thy right eye gins to . for vaine delight, 
And ſurbeat toes to tickle at the fight; 

As greedy T—— when in the ſounding mould 
He finds a ſhining potſhard tip'd with gold; 
For never ſyren tempts the pleaſed cares, | 


As theſe the eye of fainting paſſengers. 
All is not ſo that ſeemes, for ſurely then 


Matrona ſhould not be a courtezan; 


Smooth Chryſalus ſhould not be rich with fraud, 


Nor honeſt R be his own wife's bawd. 
Look not aſquint, nor ſtride acroſs the way 


Like ſome demurring Alcide to delay; 
But walk on cheerly, till thou have eſpy'd 


St. Peter's finger at the church-yard ſide. 
But wilt thou needs when thou art warn'd ſo well 


Go ſee who in fo gariſh walls doth dwell ? 
There findeſt thou ſome ſtat ely Dorick frame, 


Or neat Ionick worke ;- 
Like the vain bubble of Iberian pride, 


That over-croweth all the world beſide. 


Which rear'd to raiſe the crazy monarch's fame, 
Strives for a court and for a college name; 


Yet nought within but louſy coules doth hold, 


Like a ſcabb'd cuckow in a cage of gold. 


80 pride above doth ſnade the ſhame below; 
A golden periwig on a black-moor's brow. 


When Mzvio's firit page of his poeſy, 


| Nail'd to an hundred poſtes for novelty, 


With his big title an Italian mot, 
Layes fiege unto the backward buyer's groat; 
Which all within is drafty ſluttiſn geere, 
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So this gay gate adds fuel to yo — 

That ſuch proud piles were never rais'd for nought. 
Beat the broad gates a good] y hollow ſound 
With double echoes doth again rebound ; 
But not a dog doth bark to welcome thee, 

Nor churliſh porter canſt thou chafing ſee : 
All dumb and ſilent, like the dead of night, 

Or dwelling of ſome ſleepy Sybarite. 

The marble pavement hid with deſart weed, 
With houſe-leek, thiſtle, dock, and hemlock-ſeed : 
But if thou chance caſt up thy wond'riug eyes, 
Thou ſhalt diſcern upon the frontiſpiece 

OYAEIE EIEITN graven up on high, 

A fragment of old Plato's poeſy: 


The meaning is © Sir foole ye may be gone, 


« Go back by leave, for way here lieth none. 
Look to the tow'red chimnies which ſhould be 
The wind-pipes of good hoſpitality, | 
Through which it breatheth to the open aire, 
Betokening life, and liberal welfare; 
Lo ! there th' unthankful ſwallow takes her reſt, 
And fills the tunnell with her circled neſt; : 
Nor half that ſmoke from all his chimnies goes 
Which one tobacco-pipe drives thro' his noſe. 
So raw-bone hunger ſcorns the mudded walls, 
And 'gins to revel it in lordly halls. 
So the black prince is broken looſe againe 
That ſaw no ſunne ſave once (as ſtories ſaine) 
That once was, when in Trinacry I weene 
He ſtole the daughter of the harveſt queene, 
And gript the mawes of barren Sicily 
With long conſtraint of pineſul penury'; 
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And they that ſhould reſiſt his ſecond rage, 
Have pent themſelves up in the private cage 

Of ſome blind lane, and there they lurk unknowne 
Till ch' hungry tempeſt once be over-blowne : 
Then like the coward after neighbour's fray, 


They creep forth boldly, and aſk, Where are they ? 


Mean-while the hunger-ſtarv'd appurtenance 

Muſt bide the brunt, whatever ill miſchance : 
Grim Famine fits in their fore-pined face, 

All full of angles of unequal ſpace, 

Like to the plane of many-ſided ſquares, 

That wont be drawne out by geometars ; 

So ſharp and meager that who ſhould them ſee 
Would ſwear they lately came from Hungary. 
When their braſſe pans and winter coverlid 
Have wip'd the maunger of the horſe's bread, 
Oh me! what odds there ſeemeth 'twixt their cheer 
And the ſwolne bezzle at an alehouſe fire, 

That tonnes in gallons to his burſten paunch, 


Whoſe ſlimy draughts his drought can never ſtaunch ? 


For ſhame, ye gallants! grow more hoſpitall, 
And turn your needleſſe wardrobe to your hall, 
As laviſh Virro that keeps open doores, 
Like Janus in the warres,- | 
Except the twelve days, or the wake-day feaſt, 
What time he needs muſt be his couſin's gueſt. 
Philene hath bid him, can he chooſe but come? 
Who ſhould pull Virro's ſleeve to ſtay at home? 
All yeare beſides who meal-time can attend: 
Come Trebius, welcome to the table's end. 
What tho' he chires on purer manchet's crowne, 
While his kind client grindes on blacke and browne, 
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A jolly W of a whole foot broad, 
From off the mong-corne heap ſhall Trebius load. 
What tho? he quaffe pure amber in his bowle 
Of March-brew'd wheat, yet ſlecks thy thirſting ſoul - 
With paliſh oat, frothing in Boſton clay, 

Or in a ſhallow cruiſe, nor muſt that ſtay 
Within thy reach, for feare of thy craz'd braine, 
But call and crave, and have thy cruiſe againe: 
Elſe how ſhould even tale be regiſtred, 
Or all thy draughts, on the chalk'd barrel's bead? 
And if he liſt revive his heartleſs graine 
Wich ſome French grape, or pure Canariane, 
When pleaſing Bourdeaux falls unto his lot, 
Some ſow'riſh Rochelle cuts thy thirſting throate. 
What tho' himſelfe carveth his welcome friend 
With a cool'd pittance from his trencher's end, 
Muſt Trebius' lip hang toward his trencher fide? 
Nor kiſſe his fiſt to take what doth betide ? 
What tho' to ſpare thy teeth he employs thy tongue 
In buſy queſtions all the dinner long? 
What tho' the ſcornful waiter lookes aſkile, 
And pouts and frowns, and curſeth thee the while, 
And takes his farewell with a jealous eye, 
At every morſell he his laſt ſhall ſee? 
And if but one exceed the common ſize, 
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Or make an hillock in thy cheeke ariſe, 


Or if perchance thou ſhouldeſt, ere thou wiſt, 
Hold thy knife upright in thy griped fiſt, 

Or fitteſt double on thy backward ſeat, 

Or with thine elbow ſhad'ſt thy ſhared meat, 

He laughs thee, in his fellow's eare to ſcorne, 
And aſks aloud, where Trebius was borne? 
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Tho' the third ſewer takes thee quite away 
Without a ſtaffe, when thou would'ſt longer ſtay, 
What of all this? Is't not enough to ſay, 

I din'd at Virro his owne board to day? 
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\HE ſatire ſhould be like the porcupine, | 
That ſhoots ſharp quils out in each angry line, 
And wounds the bluſhing cheeke, and fiery eye, 1 
Of him that hears, and readeth guiltily. : 
Ve antique ſatires, how I bleſſe your dayes, 
That brook'd your bolder ſtile, their own diſpraiſe 
And well near wiſh, yet joy my wiſh is vaine, 
I had been then, or they been now againe ! | 
For now our eares been of more brittle mold, 
Than thoſe dull earthen eres that were of old: 
Sith theirs, like anvils, bore the hammer's head, 
Our glaſſe can never touch unſhivered. 
But from the aſhes of my quiet ſtile 
Henceforth may riſe ſome raging rough Lucile, 
That may with Zſchylus both find and leeſe 
The ſnaky treſſes of th' Eumenides : 
Meanwhile, ſufficeth me, the world may ſay 
That I theſe vices loath'd another day, 
Which I hane done with as devout a cheere 
As he that rounds Poul's pillars in the yeare, 
Or bends his ham downe in the naked quire. 
"Twas ever ſaid, Frontine, and ever ſeene, 
That golden clerkes but wooden lawyers been. 


Could 


Could « ever ; with man 3 in * on, 
The uſe of all things indiſcriminate ? 
Who wots not yet how well this did beſeeme 

The learned maſter of the academe ? 

Plato is dead, and dead 1s his device, 

Which ſome thought witty, none thought ever wiſe, 
Vet certes Mzcha is a Platoniſt 

To all, they ſay, ſave whoſo do not liſt; 

Becauſe her huſband, a far-trafick'd man, 

Is a profeſs'd Peripatecian. 

And ſo our grandſires were in ages paſt, 

That let their lands lye all ſo widely waſte, 

That nothing was in pale or hedge ypent 

Within ſome province, or whole ſhire's extent. 

As nature made the earth, fo did it lie, - 

| Save for the furrowes of their huſbandry; 
Whenas the neighbour-lands ſo couched layne 
That all bore ſhew of one fair champian : _ 
Some headleſle croſſe they digged on their lea, 

Or roll'd ſome marked meare-ſtone in the way. 
Poor ſimple men! for what mought that availe, 
That my field might not fill my neighbour's payle, 


7 More than a pilled ſtick can ſtand in ſtead, 


To bar Cynedo from his neighbour's bed; 

More than the thread-bare client's poverty 

Debars th' attorney of his wonted-fee? 

If they were thriftleſſe, mought not we amend, 

And with more care our dangered fields defend ? 

Each man can guard what thing he deemeth deare, 

As fearful merchants do their female heir, 

Which, were it not for promiſe of their wealth, 
Need not be ſtalled up for fear of ſtealtlß 
Bn LY | Ls Would 
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1 Would Father flick upon che in! s cries, 
Tho' profer'd for a branded Indian's price. 

Then raiſe we muddy bulwarks on our banks, 

Beſet around with treble quick- ſet ranks; 

Or if thoſe walls be over weak a ward, 

The ſquared bricke may be a better guard. 

Go to, my thrifty yeoman, and upreare 

A brazen wall to ſhend thy land from feare. 

Do ſo; and I ſhall praiſe thee all the while, 

So be thou ſtake not up the common ſtyle; | 

So be thou hedge in nought but what's thine owne 

So be thou pay what tithes thy neighbours done; 

So be thou let not lie in fallow'd plaine 

That which was wont yield uſury of graine. 

But when J ſee thy pitched ſtakes do ſtand 

On thy incroached piece of common land, 

Whiles thou diſcommoneſt thy neighbour's kyne, 
And warn'ſt that none feed on thy field ſave thine ; 

' Brag no more, Scrobius, of thy mudded bankes, 

Nor thy deep ditches, nor three quickſet rankes, 

O happy dayes of old Ducalion, 

When one was landlord of the world alone ! 

But now whoſe choler would not riſe to yield 

A peaſant halfe-ſtakes of his new-mown held, 

Whiles yet he may not for the treble price 

Buy out the remnant of his royalties ? 

Go on and thrive, my petty tyrant's pride, 

Scorne thou to live, if others live beſide; 

And trace proud Caſtile that aſpires to be 

In his old age a young fifth monarchy : 

Or the red hat that cries the luckleſſe _ 
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For wealthy Thames to change his lowly Rhine. 
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SATIRE IV. 
Phun: , quia poſſe videntur. 


FILLIU S, the wealthy farmer, left his heire 
Twice twenty ſterling pounds to ſpend by yeare: 
| The neighbours praiſen Villio's hide-bound ſonne, | 
And fay it was a goodly portion. 
Not knowing how ſome merchants dow r can riſe, 


TY By Sunday's tale to fifty centuries ; 


Or to weigh downe a leaden bride with gold, 

Worth all that Matho bought, or Pontice ſold. 
But whiles ten pound goes to his wife's new gowne, 
Nor little leſſe can ſerve to ſuit his owne; 


Whales one piece pays her idle waiting-man, : 


Or buys an hoode, or filver-handled fanne, 
Or hires a Friezeland trotter, halfe yard deepe, 
To drag his tumbrell through the ſtaring Cheape; ; 
Or whiles he rideth with two liveries, 
And's treble rated at the ſubſidies ; 
One end a kennel keeps of thriftleſſe hounds ; 
What think ye reſts of all my younker's pounds 
To diet him, or deal out at his doore, =o 
To coffer up, or ſtocke his waſting ſtore? 
If then I reckon'd right, it ſhould appeare 
That forty pounds ſerve not the farmer's heire. 


END of the fifth BOOK. 
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SATIRE I. 
Semel inſanivimus. 


ABEO reſerves a long naile for the nonce, 
To wound my margent thro ten leaves at once, 
Much worſe than Ariſtarchus his blacke pile 
That pierc'd old Homer's ſide ; 
And makes ſuch faces that me ſeems I ſee 
Some foul Megæra in the tragedy, 
Threat ning her twined ſnakes at Tantale's ghoſt ; 
Or the grim viſage of ſome frowning poſt 
The crabtree porter of the Guild-hall gates; 
While he his frightful beetle elevates, 
His angry eyne look all ſo glaring bright, 
Like th' hunted badger in a moonlefle night : 
Or like a painted ſtaring Saracen ; 
His cheeks change hue like th' air-fed vermin ſkin, 
Now red, now pale, and ſwol'n above his eycs 
Like to the old Coloſſian imageries. 
| But when he doth of my recanting heare, 
Away ye angry fires, and froſts of feare, 
Give place unto his hopeful temper'd thought 
That yields to peace, ere ever peace be ſought : 
18 Then 
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Then let me now repent me of my rage 
For writing ſatires in ſo righteous age. 


| Whereas I ſhould have ſtroak'd her tow'rdly head, 


And cry'd evze in my fatires ſtead ; 
Sith now not one of thouſand does amiſſe, 
Was never age I weene ſo pure as this. 
As pure as old Labulla from the banes, 
As pure as through faire channels when it raines ; 
As pure as is a black-moor's face by night, 
As dung-clad {kin of dying Heraclite. 
Seeke over all the world, and tell me where 
Thou find'ſt a proud man, or a flatterer ; | 


A theif, a drunkard, or a paricide, 


A lecher, liar, or what vice beſide ? 
Merchants are no whit covetous of late, 

Nor make no mart of time, gain of deceit. 
Patrons are honeſt now, o'er they of old, 

Can now no benefice be bought or ſold ? 

_ Give him a gelding, or ſome two yeares tithe, 

For he all bribes and ſimony defy'th. 

Is not one pick-thank ſtirring in the court, 
That ſeld was free till now, by all report. 
But ſome one, like a claw-back paraſite, 
Pick'd mothes from his maſters cloake in ſight, 
Whiles he could pick out both his eyes for need, 
Mought they but ſtand him in ſome better ſtead, 
Nor now no more ſmell-feaſt Vitellio 
Smiles on his maſter for a meal or two, 
And Ioves him in his maw, loaths in his heart, 
Yet ſoothes, and yeas and nays on either part. | 
Tattelius, the new-come traveller, 
With his diſguiſed coate and ringed eare, 
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Book VI. SATIRE S. 101 
Trampling the bourſe's marble twice a day, 
Tells nothing but ſtark truths I dare well ſay; 
Nor would he have them known for any thing, 
Tho! all the vault of his loud murmur ring. 
Not one man tells a lye of all the yeare, 
Except the Almanack or the Chronicler. 
But not a man of all the damned crew, 
For hills of gold would ſweare the thing untrue. 
Panſophus now, though all in the cold ſweat, 
| Dares venture through the feared caſtle-gate, 
Albe the faithful oracles have foreſayne, 

The wiſeſt ſenator ſhall there be ſlaine: 
That made him long keepe home as well it mighs, 
Till now he hopeth of ſome wiſer wight. 
The vale of Stand-gate, or the Suter's hill, 
Or weſterne plaine are free from feared ill. 
Let him that hath nought, feare nought I areed ; 
But he that hath ought hye him, and God ſpeed. 
Nor drunken Dennis doth, by breake of day, 
Stumble into blind taverns by the way,. 
And reel me homeward at the ev'ning ſtarre, 

Or ride more eas ly in his neighbour's chayre. 
Well might theſe checks have fitted former times, 
And ſhoulder'd angry Skelton's breathleſſe rhymes, 
Ere Chryſalus had barr'd the common boxe, 
Which erſt he pick'd to ſtore his private ſtocks ; ; 
But now hath all with vantage paid againe, | 
And locks and plates what doth behind remaine; 
When erſt our dry-ſoul'd fires ſo laviſh were, 

To charge whole boots-full to their friends welfare; 
Now ſhalt thou never ſee the ſalt beſet 
With A big. bellied gallon flagoner, 

T3: Of 
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| Of an ebbe cruiſe muſt thirſty Silen ſip, 


That's all foreſtalled by his upper lip; 

Somewhat it was that made his paunch ſo peare, 
His girdle fell ten inches in a yeare. 
Or when old gouty bed-rid Euclio 

To his officious factor fair could ſhew 

His name in margent of ſome old caſt bill, 

And ſay, Lo! whom I named in my will, 

Whiles he believes, and looking for the ſhare 
Tendeth his cumbrous charge with buſy care 

For but a while ; for now he ſure will die, 

By his ſtrange qualme of liberality. | 
Great thanks he gives—but God him ſhield and fave 
J rom ever gaining by his maſter's grave: 

Only live long and he is well repaid, = 

And wets his forced cheeks while thus he ſaid ; 
Some ſtrong-{mell'd onion ſhall ftir his eyes 
Rather than no ſalt teares ſhall then ariſe. 

So looks he like a marble toward raine, 

And wrings and ſnites, and weeps, and wipes again: 
Then turns his back and ſmiles, and looks aſkance, 
Seas ning again his ſorrow'd countenance; 

Whiles yet he wearies heav'n with daily cries, 

And backward death with devout ſacrifice, _ 

That they would now his tedious ghoſt bereav'n, 
And wiſhes well, that wiſh'd no worſe than heav'n. 
When Zoylus was ſicke, he knew not where, 


Save his wrought night-cap, and lawn pillowbear. 


Kind fooles! they made him ſick that made him fine ; 
Take thoſe away, and there's his medicine. 
Or Gellia wore a velvet maſtick-patch _ 
Upon her temples when no tooth did ache; 


When 


When beauty was her rheume I ſoon eſpy d, 
Nor could her plaiſter cure her of her pride. 
Theſe vices were, but now they ceas'd off long: 
Then why did I a righteous age that wrong? 
1 would repent me were it not too late, 

Were not the angry world prejudicate. 
If all the ſeven penitential 

Or thouſand white-wands might me ought availe; ; 

If Trent or Thames could ſcoure my ſoule offence 
And ſet me in my former innocence, _ 

I would at laſt repent me of my rage: 

Now, bear my wrong, I thine, O righteous age. 
As for fine wits, an hundred thouſand ſold 
Paſſeth our age whatever times of old. 

For in that puiſne world, our ſires of long 
Could hardly wag their too unweildy tongue 

As pined crowes and parrots can do now, = 

When hoary age did bend their wrinkled brow ; 
And now of late did many a learned man 
Serve thirty yeares prenticeſhip with Priſcian ; 

But now can every novice ſpeake with eaſe 

The far-fetch'd language of th' Antipodes. 
Would'ſ thou the tongues that erſt were learned hight, 

Tho' our wiſe age hath wip'd them of their right; 

Would'ſt thou the courtly three in moſt requeſt, 

Or the two barbarous neighbours of the Weſt ? 
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Bibinus ſelfe can have ten tongues in one, 


Tho' in all ten not one good tongue alone. 
And can deep {kill lie ſmothering within, 
Whiles neither ſmoke nor flame diſcerned bin? 
Shall it not be a wild-fig in a wall, 

Or fired brimſtone in a minerall ? 
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Do thou diſdain, 2 ever · learned age! 

The tongue-ty'd filence of that Samian ſage; 
Forth ye fine wits and ruſh into the preſſe, 
And for the cloyed world your works addrefſe, 

Is not a gnat, nor fly, nor ſeely ant, 4 

But a fine wit can make an elephant. 

Should Bandel!'s throſtle die without a ſong, 

Or Adamantius, my dog, be laid along, 

Downe in ſome ditch without his exequies, 

Or epitaphs, or mournful elegies? 

Folly itſelf, and baldneſſe may be prais'd, 

And ſweet conceits from filthy objects rais'd. 

What do not fine wats dare to undertake? 

What dare not fine wits do for honour's ſake ? 

But why doth Balbus his dead-doing quill * 

Parch in his ruſty ſcabbard all the while; _ 

His golden fleece o'ergrowne with mouldy hoare 

. As tho' he had his witty works forſwore ? 

Belike of late now Balbus hath no need, 

Nor now belike his ſhrinking ſhoulders dread 
The catch-poll's fiſt—The preſſe may ſtill remaine 

And breathe, till Balbus be in debt againe. 

Scon may that be! ſo I had filent beene, 

And not thus rak'd up quiet crimes unſeen. 
Silence is ſafe, when ſaying ſtirreth fore 

And makes the ſtirred puddle ſtink the more, 
Shall the controller of proud Nemeſis 

In lawileſſe rage upbraid each other's vice, 

While no man ſeeketh to refle& the wrong, 

And curb the raunge of his miſ-ruly tongue? 

By the two crownes of Parnaſſe ever-green, 

And by the cloven head of Hippocrene 
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As I true 8 am, I here avow 

(So ſolemnly kiſs'd he his laurell bough) 

If that bold ſatire unrevenged be 

For this ſo ſaucy and foule injury. 

So Labeo weens it my eternal ſnaame 
To prove I never earn'd a poet's name. 
But would I be a poet if I might, 

To rub my browes three days and wake three nights, + 

And bite my nails, and ſcratch my dullard head, 

And curſe the backward Muſes on my bel | 
About one peeviſh ſyllable ; which out ſought _ | 
I take up Thales joy, ſave for fore-thought _ . 

How it ſhall pleaſe each ale-knight's cenſuring eye, 

And hang'd my head for fear they deem awry: 

While thread-bare Martial turns his merry note 

To beg of Rufus a caſt winter- coate; | 

While hungry Marot leapeth at a beane, 

And dieth like a ſtarved Cappuchein ; _ 

Go Arioſt, and gape for what may fall 

From trencher of a flattering cardinall ; 

And if thou getteſt but a pedant's fee, 

'Thy bed, thy board, and coarſer livery, 

O honour far beyond a brazen ſhrine, 

To fit with Tarleton on an ale poſt's ſigne! 

Who had but lived in Auguſtus' dayes, 

Thad been ſome honour to be crown'd with Vents 
When Lucan ſtretched on his marble bed 

To think of Cæſar, and great Pompey's deed: 
Or when Achelaus ſhav'd his mourning head, 
Soon as he heard Steſichorus was dead. 

At leaſt, would ſome good body of the reſt 
Set a gold pen on their baye-wreathed creſt; 
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Or would their face in ſtamped coin expreſſe, 
As did the Mytelens their poetefſe. 
Now as it is, beſhrew him if he might, 
That would his browes with Cæſar's laurel! dight. 
Tho' what ail'd me, I might not well as they 
Rake up ſome forworne tales that ſmother'd lay 
In chimney corners ſmoak'd with winter fires, 
To read and rock aſleep our drowſy fires ? 
No man his threſhold better ner than .* 
Brute's firſt arrival, and firſt victory; ; 
St. George's ſorrell, or his croſſe of blood, 
Arthur's round board, or Caledonian wood, 
Or holy battles of bold Charlemaine, 
What were his knights did Salem's fiege maintaine : 
How the mad rival of faire Angelice 

Was phyſick'd from-the new-found paradiſe. 
High flories they, which with their ſwelling ſtraine 
Have riven Frontoe's broad rehearſal plaine. 
But fo to fill up books, both backe and fide, 
What needs it? Are there not enow beſide ? 
O age well thriven and well fortunate, 
When each man hath a muſe apropriate; 
And ſhe, like to ſome ſervile eare-boar'd ſlave 
Muſt play and ſing when and what he'd have! 
Would that were all ſmall fault in number lies, 
Were not the feare from whence it ſhould ariſe. 
But can it be ought but a ſpurious feed 
That growes fo rife in ſuch unlikely ſpeed? 
Sith Pontian left his barren wife at home, 
And ſpent two years at Venice and at Rome, 
Returned, hears his blefling aſk'd of three, 
Cries out, O Julian law! adultery ! 
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Tho 


ener 
Tho' Labeo che right <A can deny ) 
The true ſtrains of heroick poeſ 
For he can tell how fury reft his ſenſe, 
And Phœbus fill d him with intelligence, 
He can implore the heathen deities 

To guide his bold and buſy enterprize; 


Or filch whole pages at a clap for need 


From honeſt Petrarch, clad in Engliſh weed; . 
While big but 0's! each ſtanza can begin, 

| Whoſe trunk and taile ſluttiſ and heartleſſe been, 
He knowes the grace of that new elegance, . 
Which ſweet Philiſides fetch'd of late from F ranee, ry 


That well beſeem'd his high-{til'd PCs. 


Tho' others marre it with much liberty, 
In epithets to joine two wordes in one 
Forſooth, for adjectives can't ſtand alone: 


As a great poet could of Bacchus ſay, 
That he was Semele-femori-gena. 


Laſtly he names the ſpirit of Aftrophel; 


S Now hath not Labeo done wondrous well? 2 


But ere his Muſe her weapon learn to weild, 
Or dance a ſober pirrhicke in the field, 
Or marching wade in blood up to the knees, 
Her arma wirum goes by two degrees, 


The ſheepe-cote firſt hath beene her nurſery | 


Where ſhe hath worne her idle infancy, 
And in high ſtartups walk'd the paſtur'd plaines, 
To tend her taſked herd that there remaines, 
And winded ſtill a pipe of oate or breare, _ 
Striving for wages who the praiſe ſhall beare; 
As did whilere the homely Carmelite, 
Following Virgil, and he Theocrite; 
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Or elſe hath beene in Venus chamber train d 
To play with Cupid, till ſhe had attain d 

To comment well upon a beauteous face, 

Then was ſhe fit for an heroick place; 

As witty Pontan in great earneſt ſaid, 

His miſtreſs' breaſts were like two . of lead. 

Another thinks her teeth might liken'd be 
To two faire rankes of pales of ivory, 
Jo fence in ſure the wild beaſt of her tongue, 

From either going far, or going wrong; 

Fer grinders like two chalk-ſtones in a mill, 

Wu ch ſhall with time and wearing waxe as ill 
As old Catillaes, which wont every night 
Lay up her holy pegs till next day. light, 

And with them grind ſoft- ſimpring all the day, 

When left her laughter ſhould her gums bewray 

Her hands muſt hide her mouth if ſhe but ſmile; 

Faine would ſhe ſeem all frixe and frolicke ſtill. 

Her forehead faire i is like a brazen hill | 
Whoſe wrinkled furrows which her age doth breed 

Are dawbed full of Venice chalke for need: 

Her eyes like ſilver ſaucers faire beſet 46; 
With ſhining amber, and with ſhady let, LET: 
Her lids like Cupid's bow caſe, where 1 hides 
The weapons that doth wound the wanton-ey d: 

Her chin like Pindus, or Parnaſſus hill, | 
Where down deſcends th' o'erflowing ſtream doth fill . 

The well of her faire mouth.—Each hath his praiſe. 


| Who would not but wed poets now a dayes! - 


